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Fireman’s Fund 
Throws Light on 
Collection Problem 





Company Runs Interviews With 
Agents From All Parts of 
Country 


IS LEGISLATION NECESSARY? 


Also Asks Should Companies Be 
More Strict And Are Agents 
Too Lenient 








The Fireman's Fund in its agency pub- 
lication has been running an interesting 
series of articles on collections of agency 
balances. It covers the situation from 
three angles: Should State Legislation 
Control Collections? Should Companies 
Be More Strict? Are Agents Too Lenient? 
In the December number of the publica- 
tion the situation is reviewed with a 
number of comments by the agents them- 
selves. The article reads in part: 

As you might expect, a great many of 
the comments we have received on the 
subject of agency collections talk about 
a remedy for the situation beginning 
with the phrase, “There ought to be a 
law—.” 

Regardless of the inconsistency in 
legislating about insurance collections in 
the face of the opposition on the part of 
insurance men to the voluminous laws 
and regulations that are already forced 
upon the business, other reasons are 
offered why legislation is not the proper 
solution. 

Difference of Opinion 

In this connection James W. Llewellyn, 
of the Llewellyn Insurance Agency, 
Home, Fire & Marine agents at Marion, 
Ohio, says, “If a law is required regard- 
ing the payment of insurance premiums, 
the question would arise as to whether 
or not such a law should. not be passed 
regarding the payments of bills due to 
the baker, butcher, dry goods man and 
any other mercantile bills the individual 
might incur.” 

Chas. Rosenberg, representing the 
Home Fire and Marine at Hackensack, 
N, J. takes a different stand on this 
question. “It is my belief that a law 
compelling payment on the delivery of 
the policy should prevail or that every 
policy of insurance should contain an 
automatic cancellation clause.” 

J. Ben Wilkinson, president of the J. 
en Wilkinson Company, Fireman's 
Fund agents at Piqua, Ohio, describes 
the workings of such a law as some 
agents might advocate to back them up 
in effecting prompt collections. 

“The best system I know of,” writes 
Mr. Wilkinson, “is carried on in 

ennessee. I am excivsing herewith 
Notices which are self-explanatory.” 

Here are the notices referred to, 
which show how the system operates: 
RULING OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 


- By order of the Commissioner of Insurance 


4 anking of Tennessee the premium on this 
Peter. is NOW DUE and must be paid on or 


% (Blank space for date) 
0 extend the credit beyond this date con- 
(Continued on page 26) 























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 144 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. ‘ 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid + undations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 


> 


‘antion ‘very 
s and 
extensive . erica 


Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 








write practically every form of insurance except life 











The Peak Load 


To maintain his maximum Peak Load of production, and thus derive 
the utmost income from his work, the Fieldman needs every reasonable 
Home Office aid—quick decision on applications, quick issuance of 
policies, quick handling of beneficiary changes, quick making of loans, 
and, above all else, immediate payment of death claims. Add to these 
a comprehensive Sales Help Service, such as Home Office publications 
and literature. 

This Con sso % awexcelled in these various services. And it is con- 
stantly making improvements. 

We have places for men and women who are content with nothing 
less than the best in life insurance. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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Disability Report 
By Actuaries Soon 
To Be Completed 


Believed Provisions of Future Will 
Follow Travelers’ Recent 
New Forms 


SCOPE OF THESE BENEFITS 


Disability Rates Being Raised; 
Example of Benefits Used 
in England 

Chere was a meeting on Tuesday of 
this week of the special committee of 
actuaries under the chairmanship of 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the New 
York Life, which for some time past 
has been investigating the experience 
of companies with the disability provi- 
sion in life policies. At this meeting 
the material in hand was presented im 
sufficiently definite form to assure a 
final report on the investigation within 
the next few weeks. 

This committee of actuaries has been 
working under many difficulties in their 
efforts to make a comprehensive study 

- . “"" . . << 
of the disability provision. The pur- 
pose has been to reach broad general 
conclusions as to practice from an abund- 
ance of specific data on company ex- 
perience. This data it has been im- 
practicable to assemble with the facili- 
ties at the disposal of the committee. 

‘ostly the committee in its work had 
.o fall back on the experience of cer- 
tain of the large companies where there 
was sufficient data to give value to the 
conclusions. 

As to the conclusions to be reached 
in the report, it is now well established 
that disability rates are generally in- 
adequate and this will be substantially 
demonstrated by experience data. Cer- 
tain companies have already anticipated 
these findings and have raised their dis- 
ability rates and others have the mat- 
ter under consideration. 
General Revision of Forms Expected 

it is predicted by an actuary of the 
highest standing in the business and 
one identified. with thi$ investigation 
that .there will be a considerable revi- 
sion in the form of the disability pro- 


visions used in the near future. Com-. 


petition would, of course, have a con- 
siderable bearing on this development. 
This aythority, asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter what tendency these 
changes would take, predicted that many 
companies would, sooner or later, follow 
the general provisions of the new Trav- 
elers disability forms. These have been 
in use for a sufficient time—about three 
months—to give some idea of how they 
work out both in the field and from the 
home office angle and it is believed the 
Travelers features will have to be met. 

One of the features of the Travelers 
form is the dating back of benefits to 
the commencement of disability. In 
general the benefits are waiver of prem- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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A Campaign In Behalf Of 
Women and Children 


Eighth Extract 


Income Insurance is advocated by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
because women are exposed to many dangers that are inconspicuous or hard 
to trace. A_ striking example has already been given. Here are a few ad- 


ditional examples from the book entitled INCOME INSURANCE: 


“The stock of a certain prominent and important railroad sold in 1909 at 7434. In 1922 the 
road was in the hands of a receiver, and the market price of the stock fell to 134. 


“The stock of the —--——-——-——— Company, dealing in a staple commodity, sold in 
1916 at 7624. In 1921 in consequence of an unfavorable market and other complications the 
8 | 


company was so seriously embarrassed that the price of its stock fell to 5°%. 


“The stock of another company of a similar character sold in 1919 at 1483 and paid 10% 
dividends. In 1924 it was paying nothing, and the price of the stock had fallen to 385%. 


“The stock of the -——-————-—- Company, a high-grade industrial corporation, sold 
in 1919 at 9214. In consequence of unfavorable market conditions the company failed, and in 
1924 its stock was selling at less than a dollar a share. 


“All these stocks were the issues of substantial concerns, engaged in legitimate under- 
takings, and managed by men of standing and experience. 


WHERE THE STRAIN OFTEN COMES 


“Multitudes of men have been ruined by investments in land. Why? Not because the 


land failed to appreciate in value, but because interest and taxes shook these investors out before 
the appreciation in value occurred. 


‘““Multitudes of men have lost money in new inventions. Why? Not because these inven- 


tions were lacking in value, but because the money ran out while the inventions were still in the 
experimental stage. 


‘“Multitudes of men have been ruined by investing their money in good mines rich in ore. 
Why? Not because they lacked value, but because these investors did not count the cost of 


developing and operating these mines.”’ 

Multitudes of women, and multitudes of men, who are in no danger of 
being swindled by get-rich-quick sharpers, lose their money because their in- 
vestments deteriorate in value, because securities that ought to be sold are held 
too long. 


The Equitable is on the lookout for young men to aid in supplying the 
demand for Income Insurance. 


- 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY OF THE UNITED STATES 


303 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Soviet Bureau Would 
Get Claims Funds 


WANTS UP TO 45% OF SUITS 








i Back of Recent Case Against 
yg oto Companies Shown Up 
As Scheme 





It develops that the so-called “Credit 
Bureau,” through which the Russian So- 
viet Government has started suits against 
the New York Life and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society for a huge 
amount based on alleged claims of sev- 
eral hundred former policyholders, men- 
ton of which was made in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week, had a 
scheme whereby the Bureau would par- 
ticipate in any recoveries up to 45 per 
cent. of the amount. ee 

As previously stated, the Soviet had 
without warning declared all kinds of 
insurance a_ state monopoly, annulled 
by decree all existing insurance con- 
tracts and had confiscated the funds the 
insurance companies had on deposit 
against their policy obligations. All of 
the outstanding contracts, of course, 
lapsed atitomatically. Now this credit 
bureau digs up between 300 and 400 
former policyholders and starts suits for 
recovery on alleged claims and this is 
the scale of participation by the “Bu- 
On emotuts to 999 Roubles........ 25% 
On amounts from 1,000 to 2,999 R...30% 
Ls ” 3,000 to 4,999 R...35% 

A ” 5000 to 9,999 R...40% 
is ” 10,000 and over... .45% 


NEW TOPEKA COMPANY 

A new life insurance company to be 
known as the Metropolitan National 
Life is being formed at Topeka, Kansas. 
Paul G. Bodley, superintendent of agents 
of the Liberty Life of Topeka, will be 
vice-president and general manager. 
Frank M. Woodford, president of the 
Atchison Savings Bank, will be presi- 
dent. 





WRITES SALARY DEDUCTION 

President Walton L. Crocker, of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, has notified 
the company’s field organization that it 
is now prepared to write salary deduc- 
tion and wholesale insurance in addi- 
tion to group which it has been writing 
for some time. At the present time 
wholesale insurance cannot be written 
in Massachusetts as the result of an 
opinion of the attorney general. 





BRAGG AND JONES TO SPEAK 

James Elton Bragg, vice-president of 
the Manhattan Life, and Frank L. Jones, 
manager for the Equitable Society of 
New York at Indianapolis, are to be the 
speakers on life insurance at Indiana 
Insurance Day, to be held January 26 
at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 
Mr. Jones suggested Mr. Bragg as a 
speaker and said that any life insurance 
man hearing Mr. Bragg give one of his 
sales talks, should be able to increase his 
production within thirty days. 





HALF CENTURY IN VIRGINIA 

The Equitable Society of New York, 
which entered Virginia half a century 
ago, now has approximately $18,000,000 
invested in the State, while insurance in 
force totals nearly $64,000,000. In cele- 
bration of what is characterized as fifty 
years of progress in Virginia, the Rich- 
mond agency in. charge of E. Mulford 
Crutchfield recently carried a page ad- 
Vertisement in a Richmond newspaper 
Containing photographs of Mr. Crutch- 
field and some thirty or more of the 
leading agents in the State working 
under his supervision. 





OVER $12,000,000 INCOME 
AZ € premium income of the casualty 
Gvision of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Mpanies in New York City for 1925 
Was in excess of $12,000,000. 

















The 


New Calendar 


The curtain has risen on 1926. 
The farther you look the brighter 
its promises. It is everybody’s new 
year, but yours in particular. 


Time is fleeting and brief. The 
next milestone will be reached with 
seemingly greater swiftness than 
the one we have just passed. 


The old year has gone. The 
bells in the distant church towers 
tolled its departure and within the 
smallest fraction of a second was 
ushered in 1926—not merely for us 
to begin again, but to look forward 
and to go on with greater con- 
fidence that we might steadily 
progress. 


We know not what it brings. We 
do know, however, that its suc- 
cesses will be what we make them. 


It is God’s new year and our new 
year. 


He will bless it to us all and make 
it happy and prosperous if we live 
up to a worthy resolution. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 














Propose Amendment 
of Expense Limits 


BEHA WANTS SUGGESTIONS 





Would Apply Mortality Gains on Sub- 
Standard and Disability to Expense 
Margins of Companies 





Superintendent Beha is asking com- 
panies for comments on a proposal to 
amend Section 97 of the New York 
Insurance Law to apply to expense mar- 
gins the assumed mortality gains from 
sub-standard and disability and accident 
business. In a letter he says: 

“This Department is considering the 
advisability of recommending the follow- 
ing amendment to §97, New York In- 
surance Law, so as to permit the com- 
panies to include in their expense mar- 
gins certain assumed mortality gains on 
Substandard Business, regardless of the 
basis on wihch such business is valued: 

“Amend subdivision 1 of §97 by adding 
the following sentence at its close: 

The present values of the assumed 
mortality gains on policies issued 
on the lives of substandard risks 
shall be taken to be the same as 
such values on similar policies issued 
on the lives of standard risks at the 
actual ages of the risks. 

“The above amendment would permit 
the companies to include in their ex- 
pense margins assumed mortality gains 
on substandard risks. The amounts of 
the assumed mortality gains are to be 
taken as such gains on standard policies 
at the actual ages of the risks, no in- 
crease in the margins to be obtainable 
by rating up the risks. 

“This Department is also considering 
the advisability of recommending the 
following amendment to §97, so as to 
permit a company to include in both 
its first year and total expense margins 
the actual loadings on premiums for 
total and permanent disability and acci- 
dental death benefits, but not any as- 
sumed mortality or similar savings on 
such benefits : 

“Amend (a) in subdivision I of §97 to 
read as follows: 

(a) The loadings upon the prem- 
iums for the first year of insurance 
received in said calendar year (cal- 
culated on the level net premium 
plan on the basis of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with 
interest at the rate of three and one- 
half per centum per annum and as 
regards loadings upon the premiums 
for the first year of insurance covering 
total and permanent disability and acct- 
dental death benefits incorporated in 
life policies, calculated on the level net 
premium plan on such valuation basis 
as may be prescribed by the superin- 
tendent of insurance. 

“The proposed new matter is indicated 
by italics. You will understand, of 
course, from this proposed amendment 
that expenses incurred as entered in 
Schedule V should include commissions 
on total and permanent disability and 
accidental death benefits.” 





WOODS AGENCY WROTE $60,000,000 

It is reported that the Edward A. 
Woods Agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society at Pittsburgh will 
close the year with approximately $60,- 
000,000 of new business with about 
$2,000,000 in deposits. 





GOING AFTER YEAR’S RECORD 

Tom -Eubanks, of Searcy, Arkansas, 
who clears his business through the 
general agency of Gordon H. Campbell, 
Aetna Life, plans to put on a campaign 
to beat any existing record for number 
of applications written in one year, 
starting with the first business day of 
1926. General Agent Campbell is 
desirous of knowing what the present 
record is for greatest number of appli- 
cations written in one year and would 
appreciate hearing from companies or 
agencies on that point. Mr. Eubanks 
at one time held the record for number 
of applications produced in one month. 
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Disability Report 
(Continued from page 1) 


ium and $10 monthly income for life 
or until recovery, per $1,000 initial in 
surance, up to age 65. 

Following is the Provision “A” form: 


Upon due proof that since the payment of 
the initial premium upon this contract, before 
a detauit in the payment of any subsequent 
premium, and before the anniversary of this 
contract nearest the sixty-fiith anniversary ot 
the date of birth, the insured has become wholly 
disabled hy bodily injuries or disease and will 
be continuously and wholly prevented thereby 
for lite trom engaging m any occupation or 
employment for wage or profit, the company 
wil waive the payment of any premiumys which 
may fall due on this contract during such dis- 
abuity and will pay for each compieted month 
from the commencement of such disability and 
during its contmuance the disability income 
stated on the first page of this contract. Pro- 
vided that in a case not susceptible of proof 
of permanency when claim is presented, then 
after the insured hag been whoily disabled by 
bodily injuries or disease and has been prevented 
thereby from engaging in any occupation. or 
employment for wage or profit for a period of 
not less than three consecutive months, upon 
due proof thereof the company will grant the 
aforesaid benefits from the commencement of 
such disability and during its continuance. The 
premiums so waived and the disability income 
so paid will not’ be deducted il any settlement 
hereunder. d 

Upon proof of such disability occurring after 
the anniversary of this contract nearest the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the date of birth, the 
company will allow all premiums falling due 
thereafter during such disability to accumulate 
without interest as an indebtedness hereunder. 

The values in the table on page 2 shall in- 
crease during such disability in the same manner 
as if the premiums were being paid by the 
insured. 

Independently of all other causes the company 
will consider as permanent total disability the 
entire and irrecoverable loss of the sight of both 
eyes, or the use of both hands or of both 
feet, or of one hand and one foot. 

Failure to pay any renewal premium due under 
this contract during total disability which ter- 
minates in death will not be held to be a default, 
and if upon presentation of a valid death claim 
hereunder it shall appear that such disability 
occurred before the anniversary of the contract 
nearest the sixty-fifth anniversary of the date 
of birth and existed for a continuous period of 
not less than one month, the benefits herein 
described will be paid to the executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns of the Insured. 

Upon written request signed by the Insured 
and upon return of this contract for proper 
indorsement, the company will annul this provi- 
sion and thereafter the premium shall be re- 
duced by the amount charged for these benefits. 

In any event any premiums payable after the 
anniversary of this contract nearest the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of the date of birth of the 
insured shall be so reduced. 

Samuel Davis, counsel for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, citing the dis- 
ability provisions used by the Sun Life 
Assurance Society of England, says: 

“In view of the hue and cry being 
raised in Wisconsin and elsewhere over 
the disability features of American life 
policies, the practice of the Sun Life in 
the same field is illuminating. The Sun’s 
disability coverage is included in its 
“Perfect Protection” policy.” 

Following is the disability provision 

“In the event of the Life Assured becoming 
totally incapacitated for a period of not less 
than two calendar months, either by accident or 
bodily or mental disorder, from carrying on his 
business or occupation, the Society will allow 
a remission of such a proportion of the premium 
as the time over which the total incapacity 


shall have extended bears to the period covered - 


by the premium, and if such incapacity proves 
to be permanent, the Society will waive pay- 
ment of subsequent renewal premiums; pro- 
vided that such incapacity 
(a) shall have commenced prior to the 
ife Assured attaining the age of 65 
years, 


(b) shall have been notified in writing 
to the Society within ten weeks from its 
commencement, 
(c) shall have been proved to the satis- 
faction of the Society. 

In the event of the Life Assured sustaining 
the loss of both hands or both feet, or the 
complete and irrecoverable loss of sight of both 
eyes, no further renewal premiums shall be- 
come due and the Society will, on the occurrence 
of such event, pay the Sum Assured together 
with any Bonus that may be due; provided that 
the said event 

(a) shall have occurred 
Life Assured i 
years. 

(b) shall have been proved to the 
satisfaction of the Society. 


The charge for the Sun’s disability 
coverage seems to bear the same rela- 
tion to its whole life rates as that made 
by American companies, both of which 
are much lower with the former than 
with the Jatter. 


4 prior to the 
attaining the age of 65 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ DINNER 





Attractive Program Arranged for First 
Dinner-Meeting of Year on 
January 12 

For the year’s first dinner-meeting of 
the (\Life Underwriters’ Asociation of 
New York, to be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, January 12, at the Hotel Astor, 
three prominent speakers have been ob- 
tained. Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, direc- 
tor of the Life Insurance Training 
Course at New York University, will 
speak on “Selling Suggestions for the 
Average Agent.” As a former superin- 
tendent of agencies and then as director 
of the Life Insurance School at Car- 
negie Tech, Dr. Lovelace will speak from 
first hand knowledge of the problems of 
selling life insurance. 

Thomas C. Bell, recently promoted to 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Life, will also speak. At the 
December meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of which he 
has been a member since 1891, Mr. Bell 
was elected to honorary life member- 
ship in the Association, and at the com- 
ing dinner-mecting, he will be presented 
with his life membership card. The 
third speaker whose talk is expected to 
prove highly interesting is M. H. H. 
Joachim, well-known lecturer and trav- 
eler. He has recently returned from an 
extensive tour of Europe and the Ori- 
ent, and will speak on “The Human Side 
of Business.” 

President of the Association, George 
A. Kederich, will preside, and from the 
reservations already received by Execu- 
tive Secretary Zimmerman, about seven 
hundred are expected to attend. 

JOHN HANCOCK PROMOTIONS 

The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
opened three new offices in Chicago 
and one in Buffalo. The new Chicago 
superintendents are Patrick Lyne, for- 
merly assistant in Chicago; Irving Weil, 
formerly assistant in New York, and 
William Von Garlem, formerly super- 
intendent at Hoboken. The new Buf- 
falo superintendent is John H, Johnson 
who has been with the company for 
twenty-two years and comes from the 
Cambridge district. 














growth need apply. 





WANTED 
AGENCY DIRECTOR 


ALSO 


ASSISTANTS 


Men with experience in handling agents who can keep pace with 
an energetic organization of old standing which is still growing. 
Only men with experience who have the capacity for further 


State age, experience and salary desired. 
Applications will be held strictly confidential. 


BOX 1026 
The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York 























“If anybody doesn’t think that life insurance is good, just 
let him die without it once—that will convince him!” 
—Will Rogers. 


WHAT IS 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


Life insurance is an agreement between men by 
which they so distribute amongst themselves the 
misfortunes of life and the calamity of early death 
that the full force of misfortune and some of the 
worst consequences of premature death are mini- 
mized for the individual because they are shared 
by all; but in such small proportions that the 
burden and loss and suffering are scarcely felt by 
any. 

It has been well said that if the principles of life 
insurance were fully accepted “every family would 
own its own home, every child would be properly 
educated, every old person would be in comfortable 
circumstances, every business would be safe, every 
credit would be good and everyone would have a 
savings fund.” 


er 


lhere is one thing that is stronger than 
armies, an idea whose time is come.” 


Two Reasons 
for Applying for Life Insurance 


1—The cost of life insurance is lower than ever 
before in history. It has decreased in net cost 
while everything else has increased. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
in 1926 will increase its dividend scale for 
the fifth successive time reducing by just 
that much the cost of life insurance to 
policyholders. 


2—But to you who are reading this advertise- 
ment, the cost of life insurance increases every 
year that you defer taking it, for the simple reason 
that your age increases. 
The New York Life alone was obliged to 
decline over 20,000 applications for life 
insurance in the single year 1925. 


Do not delay insuring your life. YOU CAN GO 
TO WORK EVERY MORNING HAPPY AND 
GO TO SLEEP EVERY EVENING WITHOUT 
WORRY, IF YOU HAVE A POLICY IN THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NOT A COMMODITY, 
BUT A SERVICE. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


346 Broadway, New York City 
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Report On Florida 
Made by Executive 


COMPANY WILL NOT ENTER 





His View of Situation; Some Other 
Sidelights on Migration of Insur- 
ance Men to State 





Tue EasTeERN UNDERWRITER has re- 
ceived some additional letters from 
prominent life insurance men relative to 
the influx into Florida of life insurance 
people, some of whom are selling insur- 
ance and others real estate, both factions 
expecting to become rich in a short 
time. 

The officer of one company, who has 
made a trip through the South, paying 
particular attention to whether or not 
his company would find it desirable to 
enter the state, writes to this paper as 
follows : , 

“IT might say that this company has 
been considering the advisability ot 
entering certain of the Southern States 
where we are not represented at the 
present time and among them some 
thought has been given to Florida. I, 
therefore, made it a point to ascertain 
as far as possible what the chances 
were to build up a satisfactory produc- 
tion in that State, and with this idea 
have spoken to quite a number of people 
who were more or less familiar with the 
situation down there, and in many cases 
with representatives of companies that 
were operating in «that territory. 

“From what I was able to gather, it 
is my firm impression that it would not 
be advisable to enter that State at the 
present time. I was told that the 
southern portion of the State was in a 
very unstable condition, full of specula- 
tors, with every indication that there 
would be within a comparatively short 
time a decided reaction, with the result 
that a great many people who are there 
now would leave the State when this 
happened and a great deal of money 
would be lost, which usually happens in 
such cases. A very large proportion of 
the people in the southern part of the 
State, as you of course know, are not 
there for the purpose of becoming 
residents, but simply to see if they can 
clean up some money over night. The 
reports have reached me that a very 
great number of them are being cleaned 
out and are on their way home. 

“Reports are very much more favor- 
able regarding Jacksonville and that 
vicinity, and possibly in and around 
Orlando, where the improvement seems 
to be of a more permanent nature. Un- 
doubtedly Florida will in time offer a 
good field for our business. It is true, 
I believe, that considerable life insur- 
ance is being written there, but the 
persistency has not been at all satis- 
factory, which. would naturally be 
expected. 

“As far as our agency force is con- 
cerned, we do not know of any who 
have left to go there, although we have 
had several inquiries as to whether or 








A New Monthly Budget Plan 


(salary deduction) will go into effect 
January 1, 1926, and with it all the 
benefits that accompany Old Line Life 


Insurance and 


—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th Street, New York City 


DONALD C. KEANE, General Agent 
Telephone: 


Chickering 


LLOYD PATTERSON, Associate 
2384-7 











Founded 1867 





More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moimes 








not the company was favorably inclined 
toward establishing an agency there. 


A Lot of Publicity 


“Regarding stopping the exodus to 
Florida from insurance offices, would 
say that we believe it would be a rather 
difficult thing to do, although we firmly 
believe that conditions there are rapidly 
approaching a stage when there will no 
longer be the present incentive to tempt 
people to go there. I believe that the 
publicity given through the newspapers 
has been a very great factor and that 
some reports are more or less imaginary. 
This will also apply when the pendulum 
swings the other way, as it is bound to, 
I believe, in a very short time.” 


As Seen by the Federal 


President Isaac Miller Hamilton, of 
the Federal Life, said to THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER : , 

“The Federal has not been particularly 
disturbed by the rush of its representa- 
tives to Florida. I doubt if more than 


ten in all have gone and they are not 
among our largest and most dependable 
producers. Then, too, for the most part 
they have sought connections with us in 
Florida. 

“Our Florida business is not large but 
does appear to be steadily improving 
and increasing. Undoubtedly it is true 
that many people have made a good deal 
of money in Florida but I think it quite 
generally is being realized that it is the 
part of wisdom for one investing 1n 
Florida to ‘watch his step.’” 

Frank H. Sykes, second vice-president 
and manager of agencies of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, said to THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER : 


“Yes, we have some agents fall for 
the Florida lure, and I know of no par- 
ticular way of stopping them, any more 
than I could stop the rest of the mob 

A stay was granted, on the usual unde 
of fortune-hunters headed that way. 
Sales managers in other lines have lost 
men too. What organization has not? 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


—— 
a 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ANNOUNCES THE APPOINTMENT OF JOSHUA 
B. CLARK AND PAUL C. SANBORN AS GENERAL AGENTS IN BOSTON 
TO DO BUSINESS AS APARTNERSHIP UNDER THE FIRM NAME OF 


CLARK and SANBORN, Formerly WILLIAMS and CLARK 


Telephone, Main 2989 


It will all work itself out in due time. 
Most of the people going into Florida, 
it may safely be assumed, will not stay 
there permanently. 

Some few of our agents who have 
gone there have continued to write busi- 
ness but in- total the volume doesn’t 
amount to much. As a rule they don’t 
go down there to think about life in- 
surance, but to think about real estate 
and how they can make some money out 
of the big show. But you don’t have 
to go to Florida to get into the game 
of selling Florida real estate. It has 
become epidemic. Sales rooms have 
opened up in a great many northern 
cities. If we can believe the stories 
current, salesmen selling entirely from 
blue prints and pictures are gathering 
in commissions which would make Babe 
Ruth’s salary or Red Grange’s half- 
million look puny and insignificant by 
comparison. 

The whole thing is intensely interest- 
ing from a sales standpoint. It at least 
proves that a large part of the Amer- 
ican people have money and are willing 
to invest it. It is a sad commentary, 
it is true, that as to a great many of 
them there is little wisdom shown in the 
investing, but we didn’t need a Florida 
boom to tell us that. Like any other 
fever this thing will burn itself out 
in due time. Meanwhile I can suggest 
no particular argument to keep life in- 
surance agents from going down there. 
Most worthwhile agents have a saving 
common sense which will guide them 
in this as in all other decisions in life. 
We'll still be selling life insurance when 
the Florida boom has passed into the 
limbo of things forgotten. 

To tell you the ruth, we feel fortunate 
in not having felt the effect of the lure 
of the Florida picture much in our 
agency organization. Of course it is 
difficult for us at this office to give you 
as exact facts as you might want in the 
circumstances, as our General Agents 
only report their termination of con- 
tracts without stating where their men 
have gone or what future activity they 
hope to pursue. So far as we can de- 
termine we have only lost about six or 
eight men all told who have given up 
their positions with the affirmed purpose 
of following the footsteps of fortune 
and seeking the fresh bonanza fields of 
Florida. 

I wish it might be possible for me to 
give you some really valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of this elusive lure 
to our Peninsula State though I fear me 
this is impossible. I have had very little 
experience in Florida and anything [ 
might say on the subject would be vir- 
tually second hand and relayed as more 
or less hearsay rather than actual expe- 
rience. We agency men on our part 
must do all we can to give a true pic- 
ture of the situation and ask our men 
to exercise the philosophy of caution 
and plenty of good sense before deter- 
mining on seeking pastures new. The 
grass on the other side of the fence al- 
ways looks greener though it is my 

(Continued on page 7) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Tncrease His Income and General Efficiency 














For the elderly man 


Annuities or woman with no de- 
Get More pendents, an annuity is 
Attention a particularly attractive 


investment, comments 
the United States Life. The funds of 
widow or ward can be placed advan- 
tageously through the purchase of a life 
annuity, relieving the annuitant from the 
necessity of seeking further investment 
for her funds, and safeguarding her 
from the wiles of the unprincipled 
speculator. 

The son who wishes to bestow a prac- 
tical present on dependent father or 
mother can select no better channel for 
his generosity than through the pur- 
chase of an annuity for such beneficiary. 
Protective care as well as affection 
should be the portion of these old 
people in their declining years. 

A Joint and Survivor Annuity is also 
an attractive investment for husband 
and wife in the Autumn of life. If a 
man has lived conservatively during his 
active business years, he should have 
amassed a reserve fund for maintenance 
in old age. He and his wife might live 
on the income of this “nest egg,” but 
in that case there is danger of loss 
through unwise investment. The pur- 
chase of a Joint and Survivor Annuity 
obviates this difficulty—gives a larger 
atinual return and continues as long as 
either one needs the income. 

Annuitants are not required to pay 
any income tax on an annuity until the 
amount of payments made equals the 
purchase price. This gives annuities a 
special appeal. 


*_ * * 


You cannot hope to 


Advantages do a profitable business 
Attached if you select one or two 
te All Forms articles to offer to your 


customers, and ignore 
the rest, says the Equitable Society of 
New York. 

This is because you cannot meet the 
varying tastes, preferences, and needs of 
the people round about you with one or 
even two policies. One or two policies 
will meet the requirements of some cus- 
tomers, but there are multitudes whose 
wants can only be supplied by other 
forms. There are many policies because 
there are many needs. 

To limit yourself to one or two forms 
is as foolish as it would be for a car- 
penter to use only an axe and a saw, 
while neglecting the rest of the tools in 
his chest. 

A man who needs an Inheritance Tax 
policy will not be satisfied with Income 
insurance. A man who needs per- 
manent protection will not be satisfied 
with Term insurance. A man who needs 
an Endowment will not be satisfied with 
a Life policy. A man who is not 
attracted by a Life Income policy may 
find a Guaranteed Investment policy 
exactly what he needs. 

Another point. There are some agents 
who use the tools with which they are 
familiar and fail to learn how to utilize 
those which are new. There are some, 


for “example, who have thus far’ made 
no use of the Guaranteed Investment 
policy because it is a comparatively new 
contract. To that extent these agents 
are neglecting their opportunities. 

Think this matter over carefully and 
thoughtfully. Where do you stand? 

Do you deserve to be called a pro- 
fessional underwriter, and are you doing 
a paying business? 

If not, you are wasting your oppor- 
tunities, ‘and are earning less than would 
be the case if you should take advan- 
tage of all your opportunities. 

a 


“With many couples 


Remember the wedding anniver- 
Wedding sary is the golden 
Anniversaries date in their lives,” 
comments the Mutual 

Life “Points,” particularly with the wife, 
as it marks the romance of her life— 


no matter how prosaic her married life 
has proved to be. A number of sales- 
men are placing income life insurance 
for wedding anniversary gifts—a lifelong 
income when the bridegroom departs. 
This is a splendid way of showing re- 
membrance of the great day and of givy- 
ing further practical proof of a desire 
to “care for and cherish” throughout all 
her days. And you know the wife has 
a two-to-one chance of outliving her 
husband. So, really, it is the husband’s 
duty to make such a provision—at least 
a duty of love and affection; and to pro- 
tect and project his protection if neces- 
sary is what every man wants to do, 
These salesmen who write of present- 
ing income life insurance upon wedding 
anniversaries report fine success, and 
they suggest that all salesmen make che 
wedding anniversary an item on pros- 
pect and client records. They advise 
salesmen to secure this date from old 
clients and use it. Presentation of life 
insurance for income has a_ peculiarly 
strong appeal made at such a time. 


A QUESTION OF LIBEL 


This editorial sounds interesting. It is 
from “Texas Insurance :” 

“We hold no brief for the life insur- 
ance company that abuses its agents, 
maligns those good agents who leave 
them for better connections, or uses foul 
tactics or practices in injuring the rep- 
utation of a good agent who severs his 
connection with a company. Neither do 
we hold any brief for the so called 
‘down-trodder’ agent who claims to have 
been mistreated by a reputable company. 
Recent activities of ‘down-trodden’ agents 
who, founding their claims upon legal 
technicalities, have found grounds for 
alleged libel against reputable companies 
and reputable company executives who 
have done some things in a conscientous 
effort to rid the business of undesirable 
agents, give us a considerably large- 
sized pain in the ribs. 

“That a reputable business such as 
life insurance should be, harassed and 
that reputable companies such as we 
have here in Texas should be annoyed 
and put to the exnense of defending 
themselves in court against the attacks 
of men who from every indication are 
downright dishonest, seems to be a mat- 
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ter that requires immediate attention on 
the part of our legislators. The present 
laws in the state of Texas leave loop 
holes through which dishonest agents 
can enter action for libel against any 
company that files a perfectly just claim 
with the authorities at. Austin. Such 
agents have no hesitancy in perjuring 
themselves on the questionnaire pro- 
vided by the insurance department in 
stating that they owe no companies a 
balance for net. 


“The hope is registered here that the 
new commissioner will co-operate with 
the reputable insurance interests in Texas 
to the end that questionable characters 
in the business will find short shrift in 
the department.” 





George Washington Lit 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberd 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 














MRED  .cccccccccece jib ddd pe bsbo8eeeesbdeeseebedsenecend.50000ehesbhdseeteunseeedbecenesed $ 41,521 ,283.1; 
MA 5... boda asesasesnsdceonoesscaceeausdrciseeeks ebucapetiseeeisecoeseeveessterse 36,164,159.74 
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Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization............$35,784,215.15 

| JOHN G. WALKER, President 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the mest liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable —— semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.5@ to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER ste 1924 
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New England Mutual. 


growth of Life Insurance. 





Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
This is the oldest Charter now existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
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Men Table Discussion 
Now Waxing Warmer 


CALL OPPOSITION 





INSINCERE 





“Courant” Points Out Some Important 
Phases of Question and Voices 
Warning 





Discussion of the adoption of the 
American Men table as a permissive 
reserve basis is taking on a controversial 
aspect, the latest contribution to the 
question being an editorial in the “Life 
Insurance Courant,’ which says the 
opposition of the younger and smaller 
companies is surprising and charges 
them with insincerity. ‘The Courant” 
says in part: ’ 

“The reasons given for opposing the 
proposal are deficient in logic and lack- 
ing in sincerity. They do not ring true. 
Do the smaller and younger companies 
that are so loudly protesting really 
believe that the suggested new table is 
unsafe? Hardly. They have taken pride 
in their low rates of thirty to forty to 
fifty per cent. of actual to expected 
mortality, and as a group register well 
under one-half of the mortality rate that 
the American Experience Table provides 
for. Being young companies they 
should, of course, have a low mortality 
rate, but that is quite beside the ques- 
tion. 

“But when these companies intimate 
that they fear the margin allowed by 
the proposed American Men _ Table, 
after the experience which they have 
had, it taxes credulity. Certainly they 
wouldn’t admit that they thought it un- 
safe year in and year out. If they 
thought that it might not go far enough 
in some particularly bad year of ex- 
perience, which is hardly likely in any 
event, surely there are enough measures 
of safeguard that they could take to set 
up as buffer to protect themselves. They 
could draw their lines of selection of 
risks a little closer; they could maintain 
a suspended mortality fund to nullify 
any abnormal rate of mortality in any 
year; and they do carry, or should carry 
—they are skating on pretty thin ice if 
they don’t—some contingency reserves 
for any such possible and unforeseen 
use. All the talk about mortality, dear 
readers, is subterfuge. It is raised 
simply to befog and cloud the real issue. 
Don’t make any mistake about it, the 
real objection hinges on a question of 
expense, not mortality. For if the 
mortality allowance is cut down a little 
bit, that does not permit of surrepti- 
tiously taking quite so much from 
mortality savings and applying it to the 
expense account. Let’s be frank about 
it. It’s time, also, to be honest with 
policyholders about such things. 

“Life insurance has progressed far in 
the last quarter of a century in improv- 
ing the policy contract, in promoting 
liberality of treatment and equitable 
dealing with its policyholders, and in re- 
ducing the net cost of insurance at the 
same time. It has, however, stood still 





as 3000%. 


much “cold” canvass. 





Fieldmen Profit 
by This 


r 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau yielded an 
average profit to fieldmen of 600% in commissions 
over their investment. In some sections it ran as high 


It is easy to see how the Prospect Bureau can be the 
basis of success. It shortens the selling process. It fur- 
nishes “live” leads in adequate number. It eliminates 


The Prospect Bureau is one reason why a good many 
of the better producers are casting their lot with us. 
One new comer, a general agent, brought with him an 
agency organization of nearly three hundred men. 


Let us tell you the whole story of what The Guardian is 
doing to better the fieldman’s success. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 























all that time in the use of a mortality 
standard. Isn’t it about time that a 
more modern and up-to-date mortality 
measuring stick, something that comes 
nearer to correctly registering the actual 
experience nowadays than the obsolete 
table still required, be adopted or at 
least be permitted for usage where it is 
imperatively needed? 
Some Important Considerations 


“There are some important considera- 
tions bearing upon the whole situation 
that seem to be ignored by the objectors. 
First, the new table is not suggested as 
a compulsory standard. If permitted, a 
company could take it or leave it just as 
it saw fit and depending upon whether 
it needed it or its condition warranted. 
Second, and no less important, even if 
a company elected to employ it, the new 
table would not require any reduction 
from the present premium rates. It 
would not reduce the premium income 
one cent, unless the company cuts its 
rates of its own accord. The life insur- 





ance 


companies 
present to have their premium rates the 
net premiums on the American Expe- 


are not required at 


rience Table. Neither would they be 
required to have their premium rates the 
net premiums under the American Men 
Table, if that standard were permitted. 
All companies now add some loading to 
the net rates, at least at the older ages, 
and most companies do at all ages. 
They would not have to reduce their 
premium rates a penny if the new basis 
were authorized, and they need not 
adopt the proposed standard anyway, if 
they don’t want to. If they did employ 
it and retained their present rates, it 
would simply mean an adjustment of 
the rate-making factors, and, indeed, a 
more accurate and honest allocation of 
the component parts of the rate, putting 
less into the mortality element and more 
into the expense element. It’s time to 
be a little more honest and candid with 
the public about that, too. You can’t 
fool them all, all the time. 

“After all is said and done, the whole 


objection to the proposal finally rests 
primarily on selfish grounds. In all the 
argument against the proposition the 
dominant note sounded is the fear of 
competition. Competition has been a 
mighty fine thing for the life insurance 
business. It is not to be stifled now. 
We should have more of it, not less, for 
the good of the business. Is simple 
justice to policyholders to be denied 
because of the fear of competition? 
There can be no valid objection to the 
proposal on that ground. 

“Every life insurance company that 
has come into existence in the last 
three-quarters of a century knew before 
it started in business that it would be 
obliged to face competition. If it is not 
willing to meet it, there is no reason for 
its existence. Each company should 
stand on its own bottom. If it cannot 
give modern insurance protection and 
modern life insurance service at modern 
life insurance cost, then it should be 
absorbed by some other company that 
can. 

“The life insurance business needs no 
sompanies that are conducted primarily 
for selfish interests. There are too 
many of that type in the field now, and 
a little weeding out would put the whole 
garden in a more flourishing condition. 
Should the obstructionists be allowed to 
stop progress, interfere with doing 
justice to policyholders, and retard a 
further reduction of the cost of insur- 
ance, just because the movement in that 
direction does not harmonize with their 
own selfish ends? We say no, most 
emphatically. 

“The whole controversy is not one of 
life insurance policy but is frankly a 
political issue. The strongest opposition 
to the proposal has openly threatened 
that it will make a political issue of the 
matter, if the question continues to be 
agitated and an attempt made to secure 
legislation that would permit the use of 
the proposed standard. That won’t stop 
it. Righteousness is bound to prevail in 
the end. Those who sought to prevent 
it will only suffer all the more when it 
does prevail. 

“It looks as though the life insurance 
business is steering for another inves- 
tigation, and another upheaval that will 
be bigger, when it does come, than the 
Armstrong Investigation. It seems safe 
to say that it won’t be held in the East 
either. Public indignation cannot be 
controlled and held in bondage indefi- 
nitely. Sentiment will crystallize into a 
demand for a thorough house-cleaning 
and abolition of some of the present in- 
defensible practices, sooner or later.” 


REPORT ON FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 5) 
experience that no real success is ever 
secured without long and arduous work 
and plenty of sound equipment back 
of it. If a man cannot make a success 
in one place it is doubtful in my mind 
if a change of residence will in any 
way effect a change of character neces- 
sary to success. Such element is within 

the man not within the territory. 














and responsibility. 


Helping Out the New Year Wish 


Everybody is wishing everybody else a prosperous New Year. 
Wishing well is easy and pleasant. 
a man by the hand and actually helping him to success requires much effort 


Wishing well is just the beginning of the whole-hearted helpfulness 
that goes with, each Lincoln National Life contract. 


obligation to every man who Links Up with The Lincoln. 
facilities for giving prompt and beneficial co-operation. We place all our 
resources behind the fellow who has cast his lot with us. 


Some do no more because taking 


We feel a genuine 
We have the 








Lincoln Life Building 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


More Than $400,000,000 in Force 





Fort Wayne, Indiana 














Pennsylvania 


1865 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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Agents’ Commission 
Ruling by Supt. Beha 


HOLDS IT CANNOT BE CHANGED 
Department Holds Rate Must Be De- 
termined in Advance and Not 
Changed After Issue 

Superintendent of Insurance Beha has 
raised the question of changing basis 
of commission after issue of policy and 
in a letter to companies says: 

“Subdivision 3, Section 97, New York 
Insurance Law, provides as follows: 

No such corporation, nor any per- 
son, firm or corporation on its be- 
half or under any agreement with 
it shall pay or allow to any agent, 
broker or other person, firm or cor- 
poration for procuring an applica- 
tion for life insurance, for collect- 
ing any premium thereon or for any 
other service performed in connec- 
tion therewith any compensation 
other than that which has been de- 
termined in advance. 

“The question has been raised as to 
whether or not a life company can 
change the rates of renewal commis- 
sions after the original writing of a 
policy. 

“This Department is inclined to the 
view that subdivision 3 of Section 97 
means that an agreement must be made 
with an agent before a policy is written 
as to what his compensation shall be 
with respect to that policy, both for 
first. year and renewal commissions, and 
that this compensation cannot be varied 
at any time during the first fifteen years 
of the policy contract. 

“Before making a formal ruling on 
the above question, this Department will 
be glad to give your company a hearing, 
or if you prefer to file a brief, I shall 
@ pleased to give the same careful 
consideration. In case any company 
should request a hearing, it will be held 
at the Albany office of this Department 
on Tuesday, January 5, 1926, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon.” 


WILL ADMIT WOMEN AGENTS 


The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has voted to admit women to 
membership. This subject has been 
under discussion for some years. The 
dues of the association have been raised 
from $6 to $12 and for general agents 
from $50 to $100, according to premium 
income. At the January meeting it is 
expected a decision will be made on the 
employment of a paid secretary. 





ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A round table discussion on the cost 
of unemployment insurance was_ held 
Wednesday afternoon, December 30, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, under the 
chairmanship of R. H. Blanchard of 
Columbia University. Among insurance 
and industrial experts taking part in 
the discussion were R. A. Hohaus, as- 
sistant actuary of Metropolitan Life; 
Dr. B. M. Squires, of the Men’s Cloth- 
ing Industry Trade Board, and Dr. Leo 
Wolman, of the Amalgamated Clothing 
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New England Mutual Life 


In seventeen years’ history 
this agency has never had such 
a record as in 1925. 


“For seventeen years the brokers’ office”’ 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 


5 Seconds from Broadway 





Workers of America. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association and_ the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion. 





DR. J. T. PRIESTLEY DEAD 

Dr. James Taggart Priestley, for 
forty years medical director for the 
Royal Union Life, and often called dean 
of Iowa physicians, died on December 
11 of heart disease at his home in Des 
Moines. He had retired from active 
practice on his seventieth birthday, 
three years ago. 





Book on Industrial Pensions 
Published by National Conference 


As a result of an investigation con- 
ducted by Paul Wander and his assist- 
ants on the research staff of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
of New York, a new and complete vol- 
ume on “Industrial Pensions in the 
United States” has recently been pub- 
lished. Part I offers an objective survey 
of the purpose, character, problems and 














HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 
ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 


ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 


Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 


6,321,524 
1,801,906 


Increase in Assets...... 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force.....260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
256 Broadway New York 























on fer stability and fair 
& always extended reasonable assistance 


Incerporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
this Company oas always pursued oy - in the conduct of its business that have given it a high 
as always rendered the highest grade of — to its om grog ny 
it to its 








. 
interest of all ite policyholders. 
| JOHN BARKWA, Vice President 


ness. 
its pas contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


pr tati to develep and hold 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 








accomplishments of the old-age pension 
plans now in operation in American in- 
dustrial and business concerns. 

Based on this survey, Part II outlines 
more explicitly certain general princi- 
ples and practical considerations which 
may guide employers in the organization 
and administration of pension systems. 


T. R. FELL. AGENCY CELEBRATES 

The T. R. Fell agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in New York had 
the largest production for one month 
in its history recently, with a total of 
$2,385,398 new paid for business. The 
occasion -was celebraed by a luncheon. 
The record by agents was as follows: 

43 agents delivered pn average of 
$45,055 each. 

13 agents made their quotas. 

31 agents qualified for the Company's 
Bulletin. 

2 agents delivered over $200,000 each. 

4 agents delivered over $100,000 each. 

7 agents delivered over $50,000 each. 





TO REQUIRE EXAMINATIONS 





Michigan Insurance Department Trying 
to Eliminate Undesirables As 
Licensed Counsellors 

All future applicants for life insyr- 
ance counsellors’ licenses in Michigan 
must pass a written examination given 
them by Commissioner Leonhard T, 
Hands or his deputies in the offices of 
the department. This rule, which has 
already resulted in preventing the issy- 
ance of one license, has been put into 
force, Commissioner Hands says, to stop 
the abuses of the license privileges which 
have been reported to the department 
from time to time. 

Although it is probable that most of 
the “counsellors” licensed at present in 
Michigan are not guilty of unethical 
practices, there are enough of them who 
are, in Mr. Hands’ view, to warrant 
measures to make the license harder to 
obtain. By giving a written examina- 
tion to every applicant, varying the ques- 
tions, based on actuarial problems and 
points of insurance law in the main, each 
time, and then establishing rather rigid 
standards for a “passing” grade, it is 
the hope of the commissioner that the 
licenses will be made to represent real 
certificates that the holders are men 
qualified to give authentic counsel in life 
insurance matters to their clients. 





J. M. S. Brokerage Company, Inc, 
New York City general brokerage and 
insurance, has been chartered at Al- 
bany, Ralph Stuart, E. J. Bohnemann 
and Jos. M. Shear, 150 Nassau St. are 
the directors and H. A. Long, W. H. 
Kellogg and S. M. Wolfe, 26 Liberty 
St., New York City are the subscribers. 





Van Dorn Swett Agency, Inc., Mount 
Morris, Livingston county, N. Y., insur- 
ance, has been chartered at Albany with 
$10,000 capital. F. E. Van Dorn, H. D. 
Swett and M. W. Gamble, Mount Morris, 
N. Y., are directors and subscribers. 








92.4% 











of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 
was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 
The Policyholders Company 





The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
| W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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Crawford H. Ellis a Big 
Figure in the South 


PRESIDENT OF PAN - AMERICAN 





Vice-President of United Fruit Co.; 
aT Carew Spent in Central Amer- 
ica; Good Judge of Men 





One of the most picturesque figures 
in the life insurance field and a man 
who has had the extremely good for- 
tune to make a success in a large variety 
of fields is Crawford H. Ellis, president 
of the Pan-American Life, New Orleans. 
Incidentally, he is vice-president of the 
United Fruit Co., a corporation with 
$100,000,000 capital; is a Jeader_ in big 
business circles of Louisiana; is vice- 
president and director of the Whitney- 
Central Trust & Savings Bank; a direc- 
tor in the Whitney-Central National 
Bank; has served as president of the 
New Orleans board of trade for three 
years; as vice-president of the New Or- 
ieans Association of Commerce for three 
years; as chairman of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau and chairman of 
the Port Protection Committee of New 
Orleans. Three governors of Louisiana 
have chosen him as a member of their 
staffs; and in addition he has been a 
leader in the social life of New Orleans; 
has been king of the famous carnival 
in that city and president of the New 
Orleans Country Club. 

There are some other honors, social 
and civic, in addition to those already 
narrated, but these will suffice to illus- 
trate why Mr. Ellis is a leader in New 
Orleans. 

How He Came to Go to Nicaragua 


Mr. Ellis was born in Selma, Ala., 
in 1875, and spent his early childhood in 
that small town. He went to public 
schools there and then to Kentucky Uni- 
versity where he was graduated at the 
age of eighteen. Returning to Selma, 
he got a job keeping books in a hard- 
ware store. Some people he knew in 


_ Selma had gone to Nicaragua to become 


engaged in the crude rubber business. 
He was offered a job as paymaster by 
the Orr & Laubenheimer Steamship Co. 
at their office in Nicaragua. At the 
time he did not know Spanish but was 
confident enough in himself to say that 
if other people could master the lan- 
guage he could too and was given the job. 
He sailed on a small Norwegian steam- 
ship from Mobile, his entire worldly 
goods consisting of some clothes and 
two $20 gold pieces. 

While he was told that he was to be 
attached to the “office” of the company 
in Bluefields it developed, after he got 
there, that his “office” for the next six 
years was to be largely a tent or a ham- 
mock, 

The company was working some gov- 
ernment crown lands and soon he was 
getting a close-up education into the 
manner in which trees are bled, rubber 
congealed, put into bales, taken to the 
river and down the stream to a port 
where it was shipped north. 

Became Auditor of United Fruit Co. 


The Ellis salary was $125 a month 
and his work in part consisted of pay- 
ing off the natives every Saturday and 
seeing that they were at work again 
at the beginning of the next week. 
After he had been there two years the 
Government passed a law prohibiting the 
exportation of rubber. The natives then 
turned to the planting of bananas and 
that was the way .that Mr. Ellis became 
terested in the banana business. 

With two older friends he returned 
to the United States and chartered a 
litt e ship to run between Nicaragua and 
Mobile carrying fruit. The business 
.. After about five years the United 

ruit Co. was organized, resulting in the 
consolidation of a number of companies, 
_ the one with which Ellis was affi- 
lated became part of the merger. 

i attracted favorable attention from 
: Start and was made auditor, sta- 
oned at New Orleans. At the time 





pany. 


1846 





EDUCATION NEVER ENDS 


“The Reading Matter 
in Your Bank Book” 


is the title of a pamphlet describing the 
educational facilities offered by this Com- 


Available on request to 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


1926 








he was twenty-four years old. A year 
later he became acting manager of the 
company. Thus he was receiving a 
pretty wide experience and within an- 
other year he had been made manager 
of the Southern division. Promotion 
followed promotion. At thirty-three he 
became a director of the company with 
headquarters in Boston, and at thirty- 
eight vice-president in charge of the 
Southern division. 


Aiding the Latin-American Entente 
Cordiale 

The United Fruit Co., by the way, 
was the idea of Andrew W. Preston 
of Boston, its first president, and was 
started on a $20,000 shoestring. How- 
ever, in the short time which elapsed 
by the time Mr. Ellis was made man- 
ager there was a fleet of twenty-five 
ships for him to direct, bringing in 
6,000,000 bunches of bananas a year. 

Probably no other man in the United 
States has done more than he to pre- 
serve cordial, personal trade relations 
between the United States and Latin 
America, principally through the Port 
of New Orleans. He has seen his share 
of Latin American revolutions, having 
been a witness to a dozen of them, but 
they have never bothered Mr. Ellis be- 
cause from the start he recognized that 


the companies which he has represented 
in the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica trade have been there for business 
reasons only and have no excuse for 
mixing in politics. He has managed 
to keep aloof from political entangle- 
ments, both for himself and for his 
companies; and so has retained the 
friendship of all concerned. This has 
required a considerable degree of 
diplomacy and Mr. Ellis is a born diplo- 
mat. Along that line he said to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“We always recognized the de facto 
government. We treat the people of 
those countries as we would expect 
to be treated ourselves and so never 
have any trouble.” 

The United Fruit Company is gener- 
ally regarded as one of the best run 
and most successful corporations in the 
United States. It owns fifty-seven 
steamships either under American or 
British registration with a total tonnage 
of 260,398 and charters seventeen steam- 
ships of other companies with a total 
tonnage of more than 25,000. It owns 
or operates in the tropical divisions 
more than 1,500 miles of railroad, hav- 
ing over 189 locomotives and more than 
5,000 cars. It has under cultivation and 
improvement land in Columbia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, Ja- 








B. H. WRIGHT, President 








State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Co-operation with its salesmen and service 
to its policyholders have characterized the 


EIGHTY YEARS OF LEARNING HOW 
: that 
MAKE STATE MUTUAL FAMOUS NOW 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 














maica, Nicaragua and Panama. Its total 
assets are now about $200,000,000. The 
net income for its operations in 1924 
was $20,000,000. ; 


Some Facts About The United Fruit Co. 


In discussing The United Fruit Co. 
Mr. Ellis said: 


“The United Fruit Co. is not only 
a corporation of immense resources and 
strength, but it is a very important fac- 
tor in the field of international amity. 
It has done much in bringing Latin 
America and the United States closer 
together. From the merely material 


standpoint it has developed trade be- 
tween the United States, West Indies 
and Central and North and South Amer- 
ican countries which formerly went to 
The cargoes of its ships con- 


Europe. 





CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


sist of bananas, cocoanuts, pineapple, 
oranges, coffee, rubber, mahogany and 
similar products. The corporation has a 
force of about 1,000 men in countries 
south of Galveston and New Orleans, 
and in addition to owning considerable 
property in those lands it has hospitals 
as good as any to be found in the 
United States. We are very careful of 
the health of our employes and before 
we take on a man he must pass a strict 
medical examination.” 


The Pan-American Life 


For many years Mr. Ellis had in mind 
the organization of a strong life insur- 
ance company in New Orleans, the 
metropolis of the South. He had been 
approached by a number of men who 
wished to undertake the promotion of 
such a company but it was not until he 
met Dr. E. G. Simmons and Colonel 
John T. Boone that he was sufficiently 
impressed to permit his name to be used 
as president of the organization. 

Having decided to make the venture 
he threw his great influence to the or- 
ganization of the company and served 
as president from the start. 


The company was incorporated in 
Louisiana in 1911, commencing business 
a year later in March, 1912, with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. It has 
a strong board and is ably managed 
in every direction. 


The company has not only been able 
to build up a good business in the 
United States but is successfully oper- 
ated in semi-tropical sections, including 
the West Indies. Here the lifelong ex- 
perience of Mr. Ellis has been brought 
into play with most excellent results. 
The company knows the exact type of 
risk it wants to solicit and it does not 
go after any other kind. Its mortality 
experience in consequence has _ been 
good. The progress of the company in 
those sections of the semi-tropics has 
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been, as in the United States, contin- 
uous. 
President Ellis On How He Picks Men 

The company has its own general 
agents in each of the semi-tropical coun- 
tries where it writes business and these 
men are carefully chosen. They select 
their own agents, and these are largely 
natives. Some are unusually good pro- 
ducers. 

In discussing life insurance and his 
experience therein President Ellis of 
the Pan-American said to THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER : 

“One reason for the success of the 
company has been that we have a most 
satisfactory organization. All through 
my business career since I have had 
positions of authority I have insisted 
upon choosing my own executives and 
they have been largely people with whom 
I have had some contact and in whom 
I have been able to repose confidence. 
Thus, I have had more than an even 
break. Knowing the man I could form 
a pretty good idea as to whether or not 
he would fit the job. I have never had 
much confidence in hiring by the ‘un- 
sight, unseen’ method. After putting 
a man into a position I believe in giv- 
ing him responsibilities. 

“It was so when the Pan-American 
Life was organized. I went into the 
venture with the understanding that I 
was to pick, the executives and judging 
from results I do not think I have made 
a mistake. Our organization has been 
held pretty intact, and when we have 
lost a man it has generally been by 
death or ill health.” 





$45,000,000 Written In 1925 

The assets of the Pan-American Life 
are more than $16,500,000. It has writ- 
ten about $45,000,000 insurance in’ 1925 
and has more than $150,000,000 in force. 
Its agency organization numbers over 
600 men and women and it transacts 
business in more than 25 states and ter- 
ritories. 

Naturally, President Ellis is greatly 
pleased with the success of the Pan- 
American. He has seen it climb slowly 
but surely to a position of leadership 
in its field. 





OPPOSE MACCABEE MERGER 

Efforts of officers of the Maccabees 
and Lady Maccabees, prominent frater- 
nal benefit organizations which have 
their headquarters at Detroit and Port 
Huron, respectively, to merge the two 
organizations are meeting with con- 
siderable opposition and the whole af- 
fair may eventually wind up in the 
courts, according to information given 
the state insurance department. 


MUTUAL ADDS “DEDUCTION” 


The Mutual Life of New York will 
hereafter write salary deduction where 
the employers have at least twenty-five 
employes and the amount of insurance 
involved is not less than $10,000. Any 


plan will apply other than term, single 


premium or annuity. 


EVERY CALL YIELDS $16.19 





General Agent Averages That Sum 
Whether Prospect Is in or Not; 
Gets $19.80 If He Talks 

A certain well-known general agent 
in New York keeps a careful record 
of his personal business and for the 
past year his records show that his 
production averaged him per call $16.19 
Whether his party was in or not. For 
every call made at which he talked to 
a prospect, whether he was closed or not, 
the call netted this general agent $19.80. 

This remarkable showing indicates a 
very high percentage of cases closed. 

THe Eastern UNbERWRITER asked the 
general agent, who did not wish any 
personal publicity on the matter, how 
he achieved such a high percentage of 
cases closed. His method is to make 
a selection of the best possible pros- 
pects, mostly old policyholders and to 
avoid all cold leads and forced sales. 
His plan is evidently justified. 





BUILDS FRATERNITY HOUSE 


New Angle to College Endowment In- 
surance Used by Fraternity Chapter 


Members 
Through the J. T. O’Brien Agency 
of the Penn Mutual Life, at Spokane, 
Wash., the Greek letter fraternity 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon of the University 
of Idaho has arranged to finance a fra- 
ternity house by means of endowment 
policies for $500 each on the lives of 
forty active members of the chapter. 
The contracts are payable to the trust 
company of the chapter and the bene- 
ficiary is made irrevokable. 

The plan is to be worked out in this 
way. Each of the forty active members 
will pay an additional assessment of $2 
a month to the house manager. This 
$80 will be deposited with a loan asso- 
ciation which pays 6% interest, thus 
the $960 accumulated each year will 
earn $28.80. Each year the dividends on 
the insurance contracts will be deposited 
in this savings account and the loan 
association will be authorized to pay the 
premium on the insurance. In this way 
a fund of $9,000 will be accumulated 
at the time the contracts mature for 


$20,000. 





William A. Walker, Inc., Lynbrook, 
N. Y., insurance, capital $5,000, has been 


———, 
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insurance policies at net cost. 


Assets 
Lowest Rates 





ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line Life Insurance Company, limited by its 
Charter to Master Masons and issuing all standard forms of life 


Insurance in force December 31, 1918...............ceseecesees 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924...............c.ceeeeeees 


AN INCREASE OF OVER 600% IN SIX YEARS 
This remarkable record is without parallel in Insurance History, 
Prospective agents need no further proof of the fact that 
ACACIA Agents are writing business and making money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


William Montgomery, President, Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


(over) $15,000,000 
Liberal Dividends 
$24,044,612 
174,625,300 








chartered at Albany. I. H. Kutz, Albert 
Adams and J. T. Conway, New York 
City, are directors and subscribers. 





HOUSTON TRAINING COURSE 

The first of the special terms for 
which Dr. Chas. J. Rockwell has been 
engaged for 1926 will open January 25 
under the auspices of the Houston, Tex., 
Life Underwriters’ Association. The 
course will be the standard University 
course as prescribed and approved_by 
the Educational Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
under a faculty of trained instructors. 
Dr. Rockwell will be assisted by Rus- 
sell S. King and E. J. Montague, both 
graduates of Carnegie School and both 
trained instructors. 





WRITES $24,000 ON H. O. PROSPECT 

The Guardian Life runs a_ prospect 
bureau for the benefit of its field or- 
ganization and through that medium 5. 
W. Dickinson of the Hartford agency 
landed a $24,000 case recently. 


WANTS PROOF OF AGE 


The Great-West Life in its current 
bulletin prints this: 

A prominent policyholder, in forward- 
ing his Birth Certificate for the purpose 
of having his age admitted, adds, “It 
seems to me that Life Insurance Com- 
panies would confer a great benefit on 
policyholders if they asked for proof 
of age at time of writing the applica- 
tion.” 





BONE sbineessses 5 caress aa arr 


W. J. Williams, President 





Over 114 Million Policies Now in Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy 
contracts in force than this Company. The following figures show its 
remarkable growth in the last ten years: 


Policies in Force..........c.ccceeees 
Insurance in Force.................: 


Attractive opportunities open to competent agents in Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 


Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1925 
secccccee $ 8,763,565 $ 47,866,964 
semanas $52,311 1,671,557 
ecccceee $79,954,935 $391,193,848 


Organized February 23, 1888 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








[LLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE(( 
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GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND | 
WILL PAY THEM WEL 
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THE EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 











ORGANIZED 1850 


105-107 Fifth Avenue 





Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 





New York City 





























Massachusetts Mutual 


A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 













Life Insurance Company 
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Her Arm in a Sling, 
Woman Became Agent 


-_—_—— 


MISS DOREMUS MAKES SUCCESS 





Accident. Turned Secretary Into a Pro- 
ducer; Paid for $250,000 This 
Year for Prudential 





For some people a broken arm is a ° 


bit of hard luck, but to Marjorie 
Doremus, of The Prudential, it turned 
out to be “a lucky break.” If Miss 
Doremus had not met with such an 
accident she would not now be wearing 
a pin of The Prudential, signifying that 
she is a member of that company’s 
$250,000 Club. 

At that time she showed up at the 
office of the company with her arm in a 
sling she was secretary to Henry L. 
Rosenfeld, manager of the company’s 
Manhattan agency, and before that had 
been for three and a half years secre- 
tary of a prominent New York banker. 
She arrived in the office in low spirits. 

“Why don’t you try and write life in- 
surance?” suggested the manager. “I 
think with your training and experience 
in secretarial work, and the ability you 
have demonstrated in grasping business 
fundamentals you can see a life insur- 
ance need when you encounter one; and 
can explain it.” 

Sold First Man She Interviewed 

The idea appealed to her. She began 
to concentrate on life insurance from the 
angle of the agent and was encouraged 
by making the first sale she attempted, 
which was a conversion of a Prudential 
policy into a larger policy on another 
form. Since then, armed with a list of 
old Prudential policyholders, she has 
made persistent, systematic calls, learn- 
ing more about life insurance as she has 
gone along and writing quite a number 
of lives. Her handling of people in the 
offices of executives made it easy to 
meet them in their own offices. 

When interviewed by THE EasTERN 
UnpERWRITER reporter she did not have 
much to say. 

“My work is very simple,’ was her 
comment. “I map out the day, spending 
the first part in the office writing letters 
that need attention and others which 
will later result in contracts. I study 
my names with as much intelligence as 
I can; make it a point to find out as 
much about them as possible before 
calling; and start out with the idea that 
if I do not write business the fault is 
my own and should be remedied. Ordi- 
narily, I do not have a sales talk pre- 
pared, but let the argument fit the 
occasion. I have the best contract in 
the world to sell and try my best to 
sell it.” 

Then, turning into an interviewer her- 
self, she fired this volley at the reporter : 

“Have I your permission to ask you 
a few questions? Are you married? 
Are their children in your home? Have 
you given careful consideration to 
whether or not you are as completely 
covered by your life insurance as you 
should be; and may I not discuss your 
insurance needs with you; and do you 
object to entering upon the discussion 
now—this very minute? As a reporter 
for an insurance paper you must know 
that procrastination in such a_ vital 
matter is hazardous. And I know you 


will admit it is inconsiderate of your 
family,” 


J. F. WILLIAMS AN EXECUTIVE 





Department Actuary Elected Vice- 
President of Illinois Life; Highly 
Regarded by Insurance 
Fraternity 
John F. Williams, actuary of the 
Illinois Insurance Department, has re- 
signed to accept election as _ vice- 
president of the Illinois Life. Mr. 
Williams is very well known and very 
well liked in the life insurance fraternity 
and is held in high esteem by executives 

of companies. 

Mr. Williams was graduated from 
Lafayette College in 1908, had his first 
actuarial training with Miles M. Dawson 
and became by examination an asso- 
ciate of the Actuarial Society of 
America. He was for a time assistant 
actuary of the Reliance Life, then 
actuary of the insurance department of 
South Carolina. In 1921 he became 
actuary of the Illinois Insurance De- 
partment. He has served on important 
committees for the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, among 
them the committee on blanks, 





OGDEN BROWN JOINS PAPER 





Son of Late Garrett Brown and Brother 
of Tarleton Brown on “Western 
Insurance Review” 

Ogden Brown has become secretary of 
the Western Insurance Review Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and editor of the “Western 
Insurance Review.” He is a brother of 
Tarleton Brown, who will continue as 
president and managing editor. Ogden 
Brown was formerly a life salesman in 
Denver and later associated with his 
father, the late Garrett Brown, as assis- 
tant editor and manager of the Insur- 
ance Leader of St. Louis during 1910-12. 
For the past 12 years he has been 
connected with the Webb Publishing 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., publishers of 
farm periodicals, in editorial and adver- 
tising capacities. 

He graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1909, 





HAS STRUCK ITS STRIDE 





Life Insurance Comes Into Its Own; a 
Comment from Henry F. Tyrrell’s 
Review of 1925 
Every year Henry F. Tyrrell, legisla- 
tive counsel of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, makes a brief summary of 
the main events and trends in life in- 
surance. Among other things he said in 

his 1925 review: 

“Life insurance has finally struck its 
stride and it has done so by introspec- 
tion. In the olden days, life insurance 
often waited for some outside influence 
to force it into action. Legislatures, 
evell, were accustomed to tell-life insur- 
ance what to do. Now life insurance 
managements exercise all the ingenuity 
of which they are capable, to extend the 
service as a voluntary and very sensible 
impulse, manifested by a broadening of 
the beneficial provisions of its policies; 
by a greater liberality of contract; and 
by new phases of service.” 





PHOENIX MUTUAL SOUVENIR 

The Phoenix Mutual Life distributed 
as Christmas rememberances to all of 
its employes and agents, medallions 
commemorating the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the company. The medallions 
are intended as paperweights and are 
three inches long and two inches wide. 
On one side is the seal of the company 
and on the other a mythical phoenix 
bird with spreading wings. 











Important Announcement 
To Life Insurance Men 


One of the largest old-line Life Insurance Companies 
is looking for a Field Supervisor to work in the Central 


Western section of N. Y. State with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This position will afford you an opportunity to 
demonstrate your ability to secure and train men, and 
will lead to larger fields. This is a salaried position 
together with commissions and renewals on personal 
writings. 

In replying to this ad, please set forth fully, all of the 


qualifications which you believe you possess in order 
to fill this position. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Address: Box 1025 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
86 Fulton Street, New York City, N. Y. 





























HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Ente Cunpany teeme of mete fem ef peley convents Camm GENE te) gue quae 


y- 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


are CA in every respect. 

ORDINARY POLICI contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 

PERMANENT 1 tan ie CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, aad 
ta 


are guaranteed lorsement. 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL 8. A, Eevetient P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.60 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Leans at ond of Ind year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 
mark. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA GEORGE KUHNS, President 











GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


a 





Tel. RECtor 5112 


MANAGERS 







THE 
JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


INSURANCE CO, “a2. 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
office place of business, 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. 


tion, and 
Clarence 


Editor; W. L. 


Fiadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 


Axman, President and 


Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 
dress of the officers is the offce of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 


siage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
1, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








TO ADMIT WOMEN 
After standing like a stone wall for 
years against the admittance to member- 


ship of women agents and women 
managers the Executive Committee of 


the Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion has voted that they may join the 
organization. A long time coming the 


surrender to the fair sex was made 


gracefully, the announcement taking the 
form of a paragraph in the report of the 
retiring president, Lloyd K. Allen. He 
said: 

Your committee wants to call your 
attention to the fact that we are the 
only city that has a separate association 
for women. There is nothing in our 
by-laws which prevents their becoming 
members, but up to date, the executive 
committee has not accepted any applica- 
tions. They are with us to stay and 
some of our best agents are of this sex; 
therefore, from this time on, applications 


of women for membership will be con- 
sidered the same as those from men. 


It has never been quite clear why the 
Boston Association’s 
mittee should 


Executive Com- 
continue to bar women 
from membership and force them into 
forming an association of their own. In 
New York and many other cities women 
have been prominent in membership of 
these associations and at the dinners, 
especially of the New York association, 
they have turned out in large numbers 
and are exceedingly attentive to the 
speakers. The pioneer women’s agency 
—that of Florence E. Shaal, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society—is in 
Boston and is not only a large office 
but a most successful one. In New York 
the Anna T. Rusche agency, in two 
years has been built up into a large 
effice. 
sequence 
country. 
Among the life insurance producers 


These are some others of con- 


scattered throughout the 


who write $500,000 or more there are a 
number of women and some of them are 
just as skillful in writing business and 
inheritance insurance as the men. 
Furthermore they are able to meet busi- 
ness men on the same level as men do 
and there are a few who have such 
splendid business judgment that their 
advice is sought by clients along other 
lines than insurance. 

Insurance is one of the few activities 
in. this country where there are no sex 
lines; where the opportunities for a 
woman are just as great as for a man. 
In this respect it is like literature, drama 
and art; the survival of the fittest. 
Women who go into life insurance 
seriously, determined to make it their 
life’s work, ready to make sacrifices in 
mastering the qualifications necessary in 
the composition of a successful agent, 
are in a mighty fine business. They are 
better agents today than they ever were 
and the widespread recognition of that 
fact is encouraging. 

As for the Boston Life Underwriters’ 
Association, it is to be congratulated in 
letting down the bars. 


JAILING POLICYHOLDERS 

Occasionally a man goes to jail be- 
cause he neglected to take out 
compensation insurance in compensation 
states, but it is not often that a policy- 
holder finds himself behind bars because 
ot an insurance transaction. 
tion of this kind is now a fact. in 
The law of that State provides 
for imprisonment for debt in personal 


has 


Incarcera- 


Illinois. 


injury cases and an insured driver has 
been taken to the jail in Belleville, IIL, 
because of an unpaid $5,000 judgment 
against him. 
According to the lawyer for the 
plaintiff the car of an Illinois man was 
“protected” by a $10,000 “indemnity 
policy” issued by a Chicago indemnity 
He said: “We sued this man 
for $10,000 and obtained judgment last 
April in the Circuit Court of Belleville 
for $5,000. The 
St. Louis counsel appeared as 
senting him in the suit. The company 
withheld the ground that 
the man was insolvent; hence that he 


carrier. 


insurance company’s 


repre 
payment on 


suffered no loss by reason of the judg- 
ment against him.” 


In discussing this case the United 
States F. & G. says: 
Generally speaking, reciprocals and 


Lloyd’s writing automobile liability in- 
surance issue what are called “indemnity 
policies.” That is, their policies provide 
that they will “indemnify” the insured 


after he has paid a claim, and not 
before. 
If unpaid claimants in other cases 


learn of the action pursued in this case 
there may be similar jailings. Again, it 
is demonstrated that property and car 
owners should think 


they buy insurance. 


carefully before 





B. N. Culver, vice-president of the 
Niagara, and Joseph W. Russell of Rus- 


sell & Zeigler, New York insurance 
agents, will sail for the Mediterranean 
in February. 

* Ok Ok 


Emory H. English, formerly president 
of the Iowa Bonding & Casualty Co. 
and at one time Insurance Commissioner 
of Iowa, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce last Wednesday. 














The Human Side of Insurance| 





G. M. LOVELACE 
Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, director of 


New York University life insurance 
training course, is the author of a series 
of syndicated articles on life insurance 
which have been running for several 
weeks in the “News Leader,” Rich- 
mond’s afternoon newspaper, under an 
arrangement with the Richmond Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, have pro- 
voked much favorable comment. A 
number of complimentary communica- 
tions having been received by the paper. 
Some of these are being published in 
the public forum column, 
* * * 


William C. Roach, one of the officers 
of the Aetna Insurance Company, who 
was shot while hunting, is undergoing 
an interesting skin grafting process, his 
arm being strapped to his face. He is 
in cheerful spirits after having suffered 
agonies because of his wounds, 


* * * 


Edwin Starkey, vice-president of the 
Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co., has 
been selected as a member of the jury 
in Oklahoma City of prominent citizens 
who are to.decide the question of what 
is blocking acceptance of the offer of 


John B. Nichlos to supply Oklahoma 
City with cheaper natural gas. The 
question is whether Nichlos shall be 


required to post a bond of $500,000 to 
guarantee adequate service for the next 
five years before he is given a contract 
by the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 


* * * 


Homer D. Boughner, special agent for 
the Prudential Life at Denver, Colo- 
rado, a graduate of the class of 1871, 
Princeton, still loves foot ball, for was 
he not a Princeton star? He was. 
An ardent rooter today for his Alma 
Mater and ever ready to talk about the 
game, he said that the first foot ball 
team at Princeton was prganized in 
1869. It was really Rugby, the Rutgers 
beat Princeton in the first game 6 to 4, 
at New Brunswick, Nov. 6, 1869, but 
Princeton came back in the true Nassau 
style and took the second game, one 
week later, 6 to 0. In those days twenty- 
five men played on a team, six goals 
constituting a game. The ball team had 
a hard time of it, the faculty objecting 
because it took too much time off 
studies. “I was captain of the enemies’ 
goal,” said Mr. Boughner. “I kicked 
one goal in the first Rutgers game, got 
a wallop in the neck, a kick in the groin 
from two of the Rutger boys. Today 
that position is known as full-back.” 





W. L. Mooney, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, in a talk in Pittsburgh re- 
cently to the John W. Henry Confer- 
ence, discussed a topic which is greatly 
interesting head offices. It had to do 
with the tendency in some quarters for 
agents to ignore the companies and fea- 
ture their own names without company 
identification 

“We want out agents to realize the 
value of identifying themselves with 
the company,” Mr. Mooney continued. 
“When the agent for an automobile ad- 
vertises, he features the name of the 
particular car he deals in. His great- 
est business asset is not his own name, 
nor is it the fact that he deals in auto- 
mobiles. It is rather the name of some 
individual car which is favorably known 
to the people of his town. 

“The same conditions are found in the 
insurance business. The Aetna affiliated 
companies, for example, are sparing no 
effort to tell the people in every town 
in the United States that Aetna protec- 
tion stands for the best. We want our 
agents to tie-up with this campaign. We 
want every person in the territory to 
know that we are speaking of the Aetna 
agent when we mention the ‘man worth 
knowing. We want them identified not 
merely as ‘insurance agents,’ but as ‘Aet- 
na Insurance agents.’” 

* Ok Ok 

William L. Case, vice-president of the 
Independence Indemnity, and a man who 
has had wide experience in engineering 
and efficiency affairs, writes an inter- 
esting article on insurance in the cur- 


rent issue of “Human Relations.” He 
says.in part: “The able business man— 
the man of big business and large 


affairs—who knows that all business is 
a gamble and that it’s hard to beat the 
law, of averages (and he is of the 
minority—few in number of our citizens) 
will protect himself, his family and _ his 
business with insurance against loss 
whenever and wherever he realizes or 
can be shown that such protection is 
needed. He will carry only that portion 
of the business or personal risk, or pos- 
sible loss as he senses it, that he believes 
he can afford to assume—the balance 
he will insure at a rate commensurate— 
at least theoretically so—with the risk 
involved.” 
* * * 


Colonel Joseph Button, Virginia com- 
missioner of insurance, is scheduled to 
be reelected for his sixth successive term 
at the forthcoming session of the gen- 
eral assembly which convenes January 
13. He was first elected in 1906 when 
the office was created and has since 
been reelected every four years without 
opposition. That he will be kept in 
office as long as he lives, or at least 
as long as he wants to stay on the job, 
is the belief of his host of friends and 
supporters throughout the state. No 
other holder of a state office enjoys such 
a long and unbroken record of con- 
tinuous service. That no one has ever 
essayed to come out against him during 
his period of service is considered a pat- 
ticularly high compliment to his ability 
and loyalty to his constituents. 


* * * 


James J. Mahoney, Syracuse, N. Y,, 
special agent for County Fire of Phila- 
delphia and Granite State Fire of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. for New York State out- 
side of New York City and suburban, 
left New York City for a vacation in 
Florida and the Bahama Islands on the 
S. S. Alexander, of the Admiral line. 
He will be back in February. 

* * 





C. C. Dominge, assistant secretary of 
the Great American, will lecture on 
building construction January 4 and 
January 11, before the Insurance Society 
of Baltimore. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 


Hammond Sails for 
Spain in February 


NEWSPAPERS PRAISE CHOICE 








Will Leave for Washington in Few 
Days; Honor Guest at Luncheon 
Of Insurance Men 





Ogden H. Hammond, the new Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Spain and well known 
insurance man associated with Frank & 
DuBois, will leave in a few days for 
Washington where he will spend sev- 
eral weeks with the State Department 
acquainting himself with his new duties. 
He will sail for Spain some time in 
February. 

On Wednesday of this week a lunch- 
eon was given Mr. Hammond which was 
attended by fifteen prominent insuratce 
men. Among those attending the lunch 


was Frank Mannen, New York manager 
of Marsh & McLennan, who formerly 
called upon Mr. Hammond in Superior, 
Wis., when he was a special agent and 
the new ambassador was a local agent. 

The appointment of Mr. Hammond by 
President Coolidge has caused wide- 
spread approval and made a particular 
hit with the newspapers of Minnesota 
The Duluth “News-Tribune” on Decem- 
ber 20th printed the following editorial 
about Mr. Hammond: 

“When a man is big enough to gain 
local distinction in Duluth or Superior, 
he always seems to ‘measure up’ fairly 
well in bigger fields. 

“Many men who have seemingly fought 
hard to win a moderate degree of suc- 
cess and recognition in Duluth or Su- 
perior have risen suddenly to national 
prominence in the business or profes- 
sional or political world after leaving 
these cities. Apparently their ability has 
been given greater recognition else- 
where than in their home cities. 

“Ogden H. Hammond, who has just 
been appointed Ambassador to Spain 
after making a rather remarkable suc- 
cess in New Jersey, was a member of a 
family which played a very prominent 
part in the development of this region. 
His father was one of the real organ- 
izers of the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic railroad. Ogden Avenue in 
Superior is named for Mr. Ogden Ham- 
mond. Hammond and John Avenues 
are named in honor of his father. 

“Mr. Hammond left Superior in 1908, 
but he still has a host of friends in both 
cities at the Head of the Lakes, who 
will rejoice in the honor that has come 
to him. It is just additional proof oi 
the fact that anyone who can ‘make 
good’ in Duluth or Superior can ‘make 
good’ anywhere. 

“This region seems to be an excellent 
training school for ‘big men,’ but un- 
fortunately we don’t seem to be able 
to keep all the big men we train. Du- 
luth and Superior need some of these 
men who have been drifting away.” 


Senator Tully and Others Talk 


The luncheon given to Ambassador 
Ogden H. Hammond was an unusually 
interesting affair and had a_ special 
touch of sentiment in it as two of the 
speakers were Vice-President Bernard 
N. Culver, of the Niagara, who has 
known Mr. Hammond and D. R. Mc- 
Lennan since boyhood in Superior, 
Wis.; and Frank Mannen, New York 
manager of Marsh & McLennan, who 
was also associated early in life with 
Mr. McLennan and Mr. Hammond, and 
who told of his experiences in seeing 
Mr. Hammond when he (Mr. Mannen) 
was a special agent and Mr. Hammond 
was a local agent. 

Senator William J. Tully, counsel of 


the Metropolitan Life and brother-in- 
law of Ambassador Houghton to the 
Court of St. James, and also formerly 
Ambassador to Germany, discussed his 
experiences in connection with visiting 
the embassies of Berlin and London and 
concluded with hearty good wishes to 
Mr. Hammond in his new career. 
Among those attending the luncheon 
were Mr. Hammond’s insurance asso- 
ciates in New York: Floyd Du Bois, 
of Frank & Du Bois, and Ernest B. 
Boyd, general agent of the Yorkshire; 
also Wilfred Kurth, president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
E. Mallalieu, general manager 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Cecil F. Shallcross, U. S. manager North 
British & Mercantile; W. G. Falconer, 
president Norwich Union Indemnity; 
Gayle T. Forbush, U. S. manager Royal 
Exchange Assurance; Sumner Ballard, 
president International Insurance Co.; 
Paul L. Haid, president America Fore 
Companies; Neal Bassett, president of 
the Firemen’s Group; Howard P. Moore, 
manager American Foreign Insurance 
Association, and Robert P. Barbour, 
U. S. attorney Northern Assurance. 





WILLIAM LEVIS PROMOTED 





Special Agent of Fire Association 
Group to Head N. Y. and New 
England Depts. 


William Levis, of Boston, has been 
appointed to succeed the late William 
H. Hellyar as manager of the New York 
State and New England departments of 
the Fire Association, the Victory and 
the Reliance, with headquarters at the 
home offices in Philadelphia. Mr. Levis 
was born in Boston in 1875 and began 
his insurance career at the Bullard & 
Davenport office in that city. About a 
year later he was transferred to the old 
Mercantile F. & M. and devoted nearly 
five years to underwriting details and 
field work. 


Mr. Levis joined the field staff of the 
Fire Association November 1, 1911, first 
as special agent for Maine, New 
Hampshire and a part of Eastern 
Massachusetts and later for the whole 
New England field for the Fire Associa- 
tion, Victory and Reliance. A few years 
ago the territory was readjusted and 
since then Mr. Levis has had charge of 
Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Mr. Levis has served for two 
years as president of the New England 
Insurance Exchange. He has also been 
head of the New England Pond of the 
Blue Goose and is treasurer of Dover 
Mass., where he has been living. 





TO TALK IN BALTIMORE 


C. C. Dominge, assistant secretary of 
the Great American, will lecture on 
“Building Construction” before the In- 
surance Society of Baltimore on Jan- 
uary 4 and 11. 














NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over a 
Century in protecting the interests 
of policyholders and agents. 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented 














Home Will Insure 
Studebaker Cars 


FOR FIRE AND THEFT COVERS 





Plan Is in Conjunction With Financing 
Operations; Local Agents to Sign 
All Policies 





The Studebaker Corporation of 
America has made effective a new plan 
of retail financing for its dealers through 
the Industrial Acceptance Corporation 
of Indiana. Retail fire and theft insur- 
ance is placed with the Home Insurance 
Company, protecting the interests of 
the purchasers, the dealer and the In- 
dustrial Acceptance Corporation. It is 
felt that the Industrial Acceptance Cor- 
poration is giving the best available 
protection to the insuring public, as The 
Home, with its extensive country-wide 
organization, is in a position to give 
unusual insurance service. 

In the handling of this insurance, the 
risks are written under standard auto- 
mobile fire and theft policies at regular 
tariff schedules, and the policies are 
properly countersigned in each State by 
licensed representatives of the insurance 
carrier. The local agent in whose terri- 
tory the risk is ordinarily domiciled will 
appropriately share in the commission 
on each risk, and be supplied with com- 
plete information to enable him to solicit 
the collateral insurance lines, i. e., 
liability, collision, etc., and also place 
him in a preferential position to secure 
renewal upon expiration of the original 
policy. 

This plan, which was devised for use 
in connection with country-wide finance 





oe 





Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine €@ Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 








ASSETS irk 225 a 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES . . 
JET SURPLUS... .- - 





U. S.—Statement June 30, 1925 


$7,055,036.89 
1,687,493.68 





708,969.99 





EE 


accounts, and which has been in opera- 
tion by The Home for a number of 
years, has met with general approval on 
the part of all concerned; it enables the 
assured to receive the benefit of prompt 
and efficient insurance service, and at 
the same time the company is enabling 
its local representatives to participate im 
the commission and supplying informa- 
tion which will prove of value to them. 
[his system was decided upon by the 
Industrial Acceptance Corporation’ in 
their desire to handle their insurance on 
Studebaker cars on the most efficient 
basis to protect their insurable interest 
as well as that of the dealers and pur- 
chasers of the cars, and at the same 
time conserving the interest of the 
American agency system. 





ST. PAUL-MERCURY LAUNCHED 





New Casualty Running Mate of St. 
Paul F. & M. to Start in 
January 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine will start 
the new year with a casualty running 
mate to be known as the St. Paul-Mer- 
cury Indemnity Co. The articles of in- 
corporation have already been drawn 
and will be authorized at a meeting of 
the parent company’s board of directors 
to be held about January 20. The St. 
Paul-Mercury will start with $250,000 
capital and $500,000 surplus which will 
be increased as the owners desire and 
deem necessary. None of the stock 
will be offered for general sale. 

The new indemnity company will have 
the same official line-up as the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, and will write fidelity, 
surety and general bonds, title, glass, 
burglary, theft, forgery, livestock, credit, 
all lines of auto, liability, physicians and 
“other classes of business which com- 
panies of its kind are now or may be 
hereafter permitted by law to transact.” 





L. S. MacENANEY IS DEAD 


Louis S. MacEnaney, well-known as a 
fire insurance fieldman and executive in 
the Middle West, died last week in 
Indianapolis at the age of fifty-nine. 
He was state agent of the Agricultural 
in Illinois for several years and in 1914 
went to Indianapolis in an executive 
position with the Columbian Fire. He 
is survived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters. 





OHIO FARMERS IN UTAH 
The Ohio Farmers has entered Utah 
for automobile lines only and has made 
application to enter Arizona for the 
same business. 
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This Insurance Sales 
Letter Won Automobile 
BEST OF 10, 000 RECEIVED 
John J. a of Chess Office of 
United States F. & G. Tells Why 


Auto Insurance Is Essential 





Ten thousand people. entered a con- 
test for the letter setting forth 
reasons why an automobile owner should 
carry insurance. The prize winner was 
John J. Dondore of the Chicago office 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty. 

The letter 
Mr. Prospect, 
1513 Argyle Street, 

Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder if you realize that every 
car owner is responsible to the public 
for the operation of his car, whether 
he drives it himself or allows others 
to drive it. 

Public Liability is an insurance term 
indicating the responsibility the car 
owner is under for injuries or death in- 
flicted on persons through the operation 
of his car. 

It is most important of all automobile 
insurance features, owing to the un- 
known possibilities of the claims. 

Some of the factors making accidents 
and consequent liability claims daily 
more numerous, and the owner’s risk 
in operating a car an ever increasing 
one, are: 

Congestion of Traffic. Roads are 
about the same width as formerly, yet 
traffic thereon has greatly increased. 
Between fifteen and twenty million 
motor vehicles are registered in the 
United States today. This vast number 
is being increased daily. 

Low Prices of Second-Hand Cars 
have added greatly to the number of 


best 


follows: 


other users of the roads. The careful, 
sane driver is often the sufferer from 
the faults of others. 

Improved Highways are a constant 
temptation to speedsters and encourage 
less careful attention on the part of all 
drivers. 

The Children Must Play, and there 
being very little yard space around the 
average city home, the playing is done 
in the path of the motorist. The heavy 
tolls of 1924 in life, injuries and prop- 
erty losses have been given wide pub- 
licity in the press of the country. 

Ambulance - Chasing Lawyer (and 
there is one or more in every city) make 
a business of creating cases against any 
car owner involved in an _ accident, 
whether or not it is serious, whether 
or not he is liable and particularly if 
he has property. 

Court Charges and Attorneys’ 
must be paid, and eventually, 
a heavy judgment be paid with in- 
terest and costs. The feelings, sympa- 
thies and judgments of juries are gen- 
erally in favor of the injured and against 
the car owner. Verdicts for injuries 
or death, run into thousands of dollars, 
and are larger than ever before. Even 
if you win, your expenses mount to a 
large figure. 

An automobile 


Fees 
possibly 


liability policy guar- 
antees ‘the investigation of claims 
whether you are liable or not, adjusts, 
pays, fights your case if necessary, pays 
expenses, lawyer’s fees and court costs, 
relieves you from responsibilty and 
worry. It does all of this for the owner 
and for any one legally operating the 
car with the owner’s permission. 

If you are now carrying liability in- 
surance, the above facts will serve to 
strengthen the conviction that led you 
to protect yourself. 

This information, coupled with the 
fact that last year no less than twenty- 
eight states introduced bills for com- 
pulsory liability insurance, is conclusive 
evidence of the advisability of every car 
owner relieving himself of personal lia- 
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| The Standard Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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TANNERY HAD WIDE COVERS 





Fire, Use and Occupancy and Selling 

Covers Involved in $1,000,000 Loss 

in Virginia 

Companies on the Swift Run Tannery 
at Elkton, Va., which recently burned 
with a_ resultant estimated loss of 
$1,000,000 to them had amounts as fol- 
lows under a blanket policy schedule of 
$1,400,000 ; Aetna, North America, 
Globe and Rutgers, and Automobile, 
$125,000 each; Hartford, $60,000; New 
York Underwriters, Continental, Star, 
Fidelity-Phenix, Commercial Union, 
Phoenix of London, American Eagle, 
$50,000 each; Fire Association, $40,000; 
National Liberty, $35,000; Royal, $30,000; 
London and Lancashire, Queen, Aetna 
Underwriters, Hanover, Georgia Home, 
Sun, Royal Exchange, Scottish Union, 
American Central, Orient, Boston, New 
Hampshire, Providence - Washington, 
United States, Norwich Union, $25,000 
each; Citizens, $10,000. 

In addition, there was $175,000 of use 
and occupancy cover distributed as fol- 
lows: New York Underwriters, $75,000; 
Hartford, $25,000; Commercial Union, 
United States, Norwich Union, $20,000 
each; National Liberty, $15,000. 

Selling commission cover totaled $105,- 
000 placed as follows: Boston, $40,000; 
Aetna, $25,000; American Central, North 
America, $15,000 each; Rochester De- 
partment, $10,000. 


WANTS FEDERAL POWER HALT 





Governor Silzer of New Jersey Dis- 
cusses Encroachments on State Rights 
in Bar Association Talk 

State rights are being submerged by 
Federal power, said Governor George S. 
Silzer of New Jersey, addressing the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. His subject was, “How Shall 
We Use an Old Constitution to Deal 
with New Conditions?” The Governor 
listed thirteen Federal Acts as encroach- 
ing upon the sovereignty of the States, 
They were: 

Interstate Commerce act, Feb. 4, 1887. 

Sherman act, July 2, 1890. 

Clayton act, Oct. 15, 1914, 

Bills of Lading act, Aug. 29, 1916. 

Federal Employers’ Liability act, April 
22, 1908. 

Federal Trade Commission, Sept. 26, 
1914. 

Packers’ and Stockyards act, Aug. 15, 
1921. 

Grain Futures act, Sept. 21, 1922. 

Federal Water Power act, June 10, 
1922. 

Pure Food and Drugs acts. 

Lottery act, March 2, 1885. 

Harrison Narcotic law. 

Federal Road act. 








destruction, among these being the bark 
mill and power plant. 
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FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CoO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





Assets ....... $15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





HE 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus. . 


3,213,098.14 
.. 1,260,934.06 


Assets . $5,474,032.20 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 

















MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus. ... 


2,573,127.95 
1,000,362.98 


Assets . .$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organised 1866 


Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 


ance Fund and 

Reserve for all 

other liabilities... 3,751,385.75 
Net Surplus.... 501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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New Home of Insurance Company of North America 


How America’s Oldest Stock Insurance Company Preserves Its Heritage and Makes Permanent Its 
Traditions in Building of Rare Beauty; Located in Heart of Philadelphia; Perfect Blending 
of Georgian and Colonial Periods Which Saw Company’s Birth 


By Clarence Axman 


The skyline in American cities 
is constantly changing—growing 
higher, shifting to new locations. 
High buildings are becoming so 
common that they are even growing 
standardized, with the result that 
there are real estate operators, 
business men and financiers in 
metropolitan centers who call an 
architect and say, as if he were or- 
dering a cigar: “We want a build- 
ing so many stories tall at such 
and such a location where we have 
this number of feet, of which our 
own corporation will occupy so 
many floors; and please hustle it 
up as we want to have the build- 
ing completed by such and such a 
time.” 


The architect hurries away; he 
draws plans not much different 
from those of dozen of others he 
has exécuted; the contractors and 
engineers are hired; orders for a 
rush job are given—and one more 
addition to the skyline results. 
From a utilitarian standpoint, the 
building proves satisfactory in 
every respect, but little has been 
added to the city artistically. 


Born Amid Surroundings of Great His- 
toric Interest 


To any one familiar with the history 
and traditions of the Insurance Company 
of North America, there is no necessity 
of saying that when that company, the 
oldest stock insurance company in Amer- 
ica, a company as well known to George 
Washington and Benjamin Franklin as 
it is today to United States Senators 
George Wharton Pepper and Dave 
Read, decided that the old building which 
had been its home in the insurance dis- 
trict of Philadelphia for so many dec- 
ades must be used for other purposes 
than the head office of the company, 
and a new building should be erected, 
the procedure sketched in the first para- 
graph of this article was not foliowed. 


Now, what are the traditions of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
which is a hundred and _ thirty-three 
years old? There is space to recite but 
a few. 


It was born in the same cradle that 
swung the early history of the Ameri- 
can Government itself. It actually had 
its birth in the very same room in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, where the 
Declaration of Independence had been 
signed for the struggling Colonies six- 
teen years before. And one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was a direct ancestor of the pres- 
ent president of the Insurance Company 
of North America, Benjamin Rush. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush was known as “the fa- 
ther of American medicine” and he 
looms large in the earliest Philadelphia 


days as one of its most distinguished 
citizens, 


Stirring Times 


When the Insurance Company of 
North America began doing business the 
nation was living in stirring times. Gen- 
eral George Washington had been re- 
elected President and the establishment 


in the same year of the French Repub- 
lic had brought abgut a war between 
France and England. A proclamation of 
neutrality by President Washington and 
a commercial treaty with England had 
led the French to feel that their rights 
had been violated and there followed 
depredations on American commerce— 





BEN)AMIN RUSH 


now known as French spoliation—which 
resulted in the capture of. many ships. 
In those days American investors 
bought interests in ships just as now 
they buy stocks and bonds and they 
wanted insurance on those American 
owned bottoms which were doing a 
world-wide trade sailing the seven seas. 
At first, the insurances were taken out 
with private underwriters. 


The Insurance Company of North 
America was formed with $600,000 
capital and a year passed before it got 
its charter. The leading men of Phila- 
delphia bought shares and it took a 
prominent place in the community im- 
mediately. One of its first policies was 
issued in favor of the Bank of the 
United States, which had been organized 
at the suggestion of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, secretary of the treasury, in an 
attempt to make more solid the support 
of the public treasury. 


The early days of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America are crowded with 
thrilling incidents, and the company 
made steady progress despite the capture 
or sinking by the French of so many 
ships which it insured. Naturally, it was 
a pioneer in marine insurance, doing 
more than any other company in this 
country to make that business sub- 
stantial and permanent. It was the 
founder of the American Agency 
System. Books could be written and 
have been written about these early in- 
cidents and written documents, of the 
most compelling interest, reciting the 
stories of those incidents, many more 
than a century old, are in possession of 
the company at the present time, 


Company Has Grown Consistently 


During all the generations which have 
followed the first underwriting of Amer- 
ican warranted bottoms by the Insur- 
ance Company of North America the 
company has progressed. Despite the 
numerous changes of personnel which a 
century and more than three decades 


have seen, it has never been in the 
hands of those who have not appre- 
ciated the heritage. It has never gone 
along on its own momentum, indifferent 
to changing conditions and the fluctuat- 
ing demands of commerce. 


And there never has been an admin- 
istration of the company which has 
more keenly realized the brilliance and 
solidity of its background, the im- 
portance of ‘maintaining at full lustre 
its glorious traditions, than that guiding 
its destinies today, headed by Benjamin 
Rush. This feeling has been shared by 
the board and by the officers, It was 
only natural then that Mr. Rush and his 
associates should have taken up the 
question of a new building with some- 
thing more than merely facing the 
project of finding a convenient site for 
a building and then giving orders for a 
home which might do for any large 
corporation. It was decided that the 
new building should have a character in 
keeping with the historical associations 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America; an ornament also to the 
neighborhood; should be artistic within 
as well as without; should be as con- 
veniently equipped and as modern for 
the company and its tenants as any 
Structure in the city; and should be so 
situated as to make access to it un- 
deniably easy. 


The Site 


The first move was the decision to 
leave the old insurance district about 
Independence Square, despite the fact 
that there had been a new lease of life 
in that district, resulting in several 
handsome insurance company structures 
being erected there, such as those of the 
Penn Mutual Life, the Independence 
Indemnity and the General Ac«ident. 


The next decision was to find a site 
in the heart of Philadelphia and land 
was purchased in the neighborhood of 
the Pennsylvania and Reading railroad 
stations. Many leading hotels are in 
that vicinity; the City Hall is there; the 
Stock Exchange had moved into the 
district, followed by numerous banking 
and brokerage houses; and the big 
stores are also in the district. 


The company’s real estate experts 
recommended property not far from the 
present Pennsylvania station, about two 
blocks from the Reading station and six 
or seven blocks from the Baltimore & 
Ohio station. It is on the Parkway, 
North Sixteenth Street and Arch Street. 


Plans of the Pennsylvania R.R. 


For a great many years the Pennsyl- 
vania depot has been in the heart of 
Philadelphia, but now plans are under 
way for a large terminal at 32d Street. 
In other words, all steam trains will not 
enter the city any farther than that 
street. From there on into the heart of 
the city tracks will be under ground and 
motor power electrified. Naturally, this 
will be a big improvement for that sec- 
tion of Philadelphia where the Insur- 
ance Company of North America has 
erected its big building. 


A stone’s throw away, instead of an 
unsightly railroad station with moving 
steam trains, there will be a subway 
station, and although it has not been 
decided upon it would not be surprising 
if there were an underground passage 
from the new building of the Insurance 
Company of North America to the new 
subway station. 


A paragraph might be written here 
about the Parkway, which is a direct 
boulevard from the City Hall (or the 
heart of Philadelphia) out to and 
through Fairmount Park, reaching the 
outlying districts. It cuts down 
materially the time consumed to travel 
from suburban territory into the main 
part of the city by automobile. It is 
not fully completed. 

There are also some very definite 
building restrictions insofar as each 
building has to be a certain number of 
feet back from the street with a height 
restriction, too, No advertising signs 
will be allowed on any buildings along 
the Parkway, and when the Art Museum 
and other park buildings are completed 
the landscape will be much improved 
and beautified. 


At this point the writer will digress 
for a moment to call attention to the 
fact that from the standpoint of the 
company’s assets the choice of the new 
location has already proven to have 
been wise because while the company 
paid about $1,400,000 for the property, 
the land at the present time, exclusive 
of the building, would bring $2,500,000 
in the real estate market. 


Instructions to the Architects 


The property having been purchased 
the néxt step was to find the architect, 
and after a canvass of the situation the 
board decided upon Stewartson & Page, 
famous Philadelphia architects. Mr. 
Page said to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“My instructions were principally 
these: I was told that the company 
wanted a_ specialized building large 
enough not only to house its require- 
ments at the present time, but also with 
enough available space so as to take 
care of its growing requirements by 
occupying eventually the entire struc- 
ture. It was decided that it should be 
sixteen stories tall. Mr. Rush and his 
associates were especially emphatic 
that the traditions and historical aspects 
of the company should be symbolized 
in the exterior style of the building and 
emphasized in various ways in the in- 
terior and the company was particularly 
anxious that the floor containing the 
principal executive offices should be in 
keeping with the period which saw the 
birth of the company, which was the 
Colonial period. After studying the 
situation we suggested that the exterior 
should be a merger of the Georgian and 
Colonial styles; the company approved; 
and that design was carried out.” 


The offices of the executive staff of 
the company were designed entirely in 
the Colonial period. An exception was 
made with some of the fixtures, which 
are Georgian. 


Stone & Webster Handled the Job 


After the architect had been engaged 
the company obtained the services of 
Stone & Webster, Boston, to supervise 
the engineering and construction end. 
Stone & Webster have handled some of 
the most important engineering and 
architectural jobs in the country, includ- 
ing several insurance buildings, such as 
that of the National Life Insurance Co. 
of Vermont. 

The building was turned over to the 
Insurance Company of North America 
by Stone & Webster exactly eighteen 
months after the engineers took on the 
job. The company moved into it in 
November and since that time hundreds 
of insurance people, not only of Phila- 
delphia, but from many parts of the 
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ry, have visited the structure. In 
preg more than five hundred people, 
largely from the insurance fraternity, 
came through, but financiers, business 
men and others outside of the insurance 
business, people with whom the Insur- 
ance Company of North America has 
been doing business for years, have been 
among the sightseers. 


Some Striking Features 


There are many unusual and striking 
features of the building, and among 
those which made the most impression 
upon the writer are these: 


First, of course, the building itself, 
keeping as it does to the best classic 
outlines of the Georgian and Colonial 
periods, using the red brick and light 
stone combination traditional of Phila- 
delphia in the early, most historic days. 


Next, the four free standing Corin- 
thian columns marking the principal 
entrance, resting upon a stylebate of 
polished granite, the solid blocks of 
which under the columns weigh seven- 
teen tons apiece. Surmounting the 
columns and of heroic size are four 
eagles on spheres, the emblem of the 
company. -To the right and left between 
the flanking columns are carved 
medallions, one being a reproduction in 
relief of the ship “Constitution,” 
symbolic of the marine side of the com- 
pany’s business, and the other the seal 
of the company. 

Then comes the unobstructed view of 
almost the entire first floor, gained as 
one enters a vestibule which leads to 
the great main room of the company. 
In that busy main room there is not a 
post or a pillar in sight. It is one of 
the most beautiful, novel, dignified and 
enormous rooms. which this writer has 
ever seen. Some of its engineering 
problems, as well.as a description of the 
room, will be found elsewhere in this 
article. 


_ Atmospheric: Executive Floor 


The twelfth floor of the building con- 
tains the executive offices. Each office 
is distinctive and the general impression 
one gets as he goes from office to office 
is that he is in a remarkably attractive 
New England, or Virginia or Philadel- 
phia home of the last days of the eigh- 
teenth century. The woodwork is white, 
on the panels are paintings of sailing 
ships and old prints, either of vessels 
or of. scenes in keeping with the times, 
some of these prints being very scarce. 
Many models of sailing craft find a 
resting place on the walls. The furni- 
ture, all in keeping with the period, was 
especially designed for the Insurance 
Company of North America. 


The Board Room is Most Distinctive 


The board of directors’. room is so 
large, novel and handsome that it un- 
doubtedly will be the subject of 
numerous illustrated articles in the 
architectural magazines. There is not 
a directors’ room in the entire insurance 
business which surpasses it in sheer, 
simple beauty’ or in commodiousness. 
Probably the outstanding feature of the 
toom is the Duncan Phyfe table around 
which the board of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America will sit for many 
decades, or until the company outgrows 
the building, which seems a long way 
off, but judging by the progress of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
and other large insurance companies, 


making a prophecy along this line is 
futile, 


Duncan Phyfe was a Scotchman who 
tan a furniture-making establishment in 
What is now Fulton Street, New York. 
D. Phyfe’s Cabinet Warehouse” from 

until he retired in 1847 provided 
the best furniture for the old New 


Yorkers. While this furniture, of 
course, covered a wide range of design, 
the tables of this master designer are 
considered his greatest achievement. A 
dining table was to him a thing of archi- 
tectural design, perfectly balanced, 
graceful, and yet staunch and capable of 
supporting the groaning weight of one 
of those hopitable dinners held in days 
before people went to hotels to entertain 
their guests. Such tables were made in 
two or three sections. 


The Duncan Phyfe table in the board 
room of the Insurance Company of 
‘North America is 12 feet wide and 22 
feet long and weighs 3,200 pounds. It is 
of oval design and about it are iarge 
chairs, also charming examples of the 
furniture maker’s art. 


Oil Paintings on the Walls 


The board room itself is 31 feet by 43 
feet, with a ceiling height of 21 feet. 
The wood panels, of course, are in white, 
and the walls are further decorated with 
low relief. fluted Ionic pilasters. When 
the directors are gathered in conference 
they find staring down at them from 
the walls oil paintings of the company’s 
early presidents and those members of 
the board who have served a quarter 
of a century or more, one of the com- 
pany’s practices being to have painted 
in oil every director when the quarter 
of a century anniversary of his service 
has arrived. The officers and directors 
of the old days, dressed in blue broad- 
cloth and stocks, and in some instances 
wearing white wigs, are particularly 
picturesque. 


Three tall windows give onto a loggia 
overlooking the city and the Delaware 
River. The ceiling is of modeled plaster 
from the center of which hangs a 
chandelier in silver and gold and of 
generous proportions. 


Another remarkable 
room of the board is a mammoth 
chandelier. THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER 
is informed that this fixture is an exact 
copy of the one which hung in the 
great hall of Sir William Martyn’s 
castle at Athelhampton, Dorset, England, 
during the latter half of the fifteenth 


feature in the 








century. It was made for the Insurance 
Company of North America by the 
Sterling Bronze Co. of New York City. 


Valuable Historic Exhibits 


Also on this floor is a Hall of Historic 
Exhibits. As the oldest stock insurance 
company in the country the archives 
of the company have exhibits of the 
greatest interest to students of the 
period and these are being gathered 
together to exhibit under glass cases. 
On the walls of the hall, by the way, 
are such unique prints as the series of 
four sketches of the exciting battle 
between the “Constitution” and the 
“Java,” beginning with the two ships 
coming to grips, the last picture show- 
ing the “Java,” all her masts down as a 
result of the raking fire of the “Consti- 
tution,” about to sink. 

The officers’ dining room is unusually 
large and cheerful and will prove a 
pleasant hour’s respite from the routine 
work of the day. Generally, there is a 
guest or two. 

President Rush’s room is a large one 
with unobstructed views up the Park- 
way and of the river. On the walls are 
documents of great historic interest. 

The. fifteenth floor is given up to 
dining facilities. A large cafeteria is 
provided for the general clerical force 
as well as dining rooms. Two thousand 
diners can be accommodated. 


The First Floor Vestibule 


The vestibule which the visitor to the 
building enters before going into the 
big main room on the ground floor 
presented quite a problem to the archi- 
tect and to President Rush as there was 
some discussion for a time as to whether 
it: should include an exhibit showing the 
progress of shipping from the galley 
days of the Carthaginians and Phoeni- 
cians, and leading up through the de- 
velopment of craft to the sailing, steam 
and oil-burning days, capped by a replica 
of a great ocean liner. Instead, it was 
decided to have the room classic, simple, 
dignified—and, such was the design 
carried out. 


The main room is 106 feet long and 


69 feet wide, 48 feet high—a clear span 
without columns. Naturally, this 
presented engineering problems which 
were finally solved by having the fifteen 
floors towering above the main room 
supported on gigantic trusses in the 
height of the second and third floors. 
These trusses are of the same type as 
are used in the construction of massive 
bridges over rivers. Each of the four 
trusses used in the building of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
weighs 78 tons. 

Like the entrance lobby the walls of 
the main room are of Kasota marble, 
and there is an interesting story here. 
Kasota stone is quarried with great 
difficulty and is found in the bed of a 
Minnesota River. It is necessary to 
make an excavation of eight feet in 
order to find two feet of this stone. 
Some of the granite in the building was 
found on an island off the coast of 
Maine. 


The main room has aisles 29 feet 
wide and 28 feet high, and flank the 
room. on either side, being separated 
from it by. a series of five arches, with 
Corinthian pilasters on the piers between 
the arches supporting the entablature 
above. 

The coffered ceiling is decorated in 
blue, gold, gray and buff. Two counters 
of Verde Antique marble run the length 
of. the. room with a broad. marble paved 
aisle down the center. Ten bronze 
standards nine feet in height furnish in- 
direct lighting when required. These 
standards are ornamental delights. Two 
private elevators directly connect this 
room with the upper floors occupied by 
the company. At the present time the 
company occupies, besides the ground 


‘floor, the two mezzanine floors, a part 


of the second floor and the eleventh to 
sixteenth floors inclusive. Some space 
is still maintained in the building for 
years occupied by the company in the 
old insurance district. 

The floor of the entrance lobby, 
elevator lobbies, passageway between 
counters on the first floor, and corridors 
throughout the building, are of marble. 
The working. space inside of the 
counters on the first floor have a rubber 
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tile flooring. The twelfth floor, private 
dining rooms on the fifteenth floor, and 
assembly hall on the sixteenth floor, 
have wood flooring. All other floors in 
the building are granolithic finish. A 
cinder concrete fill will be installed on 
the structural slab to accommodate 
conduits. 


The Elevators 


Ten passenger elevators are provided, 
eight in a bank at the west end of the 
building, and two with provision for a 
future third, at the east end of the 
building. All passenger elevators will 
be the latest type of gearless traction, 
unit multi-voltage control having a 
capacity of 2500 lb. at 600° per minute. 

An automatic signal system 1s installed 
for all cars with annunciators placed in 
two cars at the rear of the building and 
the two cars at the front of the building 
for night service. Mechanical interlocks 
are to be installed for all elevators at 
each door opening. 

The eight elevators at the west end 
of the building are for general use, serv- 
ing all floors above the first, with two 
of the elevators serving the basement 
and one serving the sub-basement. The 
two elevators at the east end of the 
building are for the private use of the 
owners, and will serve for the present, 
the basement, first floor, two mezzanine 
floors, eleventh floor, and all floors 
above the eleventh. These elevators are 
arranged to land at intermediate floors 
as the floors are taken over by the 
owners. 

One freight elevator is at the west 
end of the building. This elevator 1s a 
gearless traction machine, having a 
capacity of 4,000 Ibs. and a speed of 300 


per minute. 
Heating System 


In general the building is heated by a 
vacuum steam-heating system, using 
direct radiators for general office floors, 
dining rooms, corridors and toilets; pipe 
coils in basement shops and _ storage 
rooms; both direct and indirect radiators 
with a blower system for the first floor, 
central hall and aisles, and entrance 
lobby. 

Radiators are of legless type, sup- 
ported on wall brackets, equipped with 
packless radiator valves, except where 
automatically controlled. . 

A complete system of automatic 
temperature control is installed through- 
out the building in the first to sixteenth 
floors inclusive. All risers and runouts 
are concealed above the first floor, and 
all heating piping covered with 85% 
magnesia pipe covering. Where pipe 
covering is exposed in sub-basement and 
basement, an eight-ounce canvas jacket 
is applied. 

A complete circulating system of 
drinking water piping will be installed, 
and there is an installation of refrigerat- 
ing equipment for the drinking water 
system and _ cafeteria refrigeration 
service, 

Fire Protection System 


Automatic sprinklers are installed in 
the following locations: Sub-basement, 
shops and storage rooms in basement, 
first mezzanine floor storage rooms, 
second mezzanine floor storage rooms. 

Stand-pipes are installed in the stair- 
ways at front and rear of building with 
fire department hose connection at each 
floor on stair-landing, and hose rack 
designed to be located in flush type wall 
cabinet in corridors, hose racks to be 
supplied with 100’ of 114” hose and brass 
nozzle. Stand-pipes and sprinklers are 
supplied from a fire tank on the seven- 
teenth floor and fire pumps in the sub- 
basement. Auxiliary fire protection 
system supplied by pressure tank in tank 
room on sixteenth floor is to be fur- 
nished for supplying fire service to 
seventeenth floor and roof. 


Ventilating System 


The entire sub-basement, except 
future coal room and corridors, the 
basement, first floor, and storage rooms 
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in first and second mezzanine floors are 
equipped with a mechanical system of 
ventilation, operated by supply and ex- 
haust fans located in the sub-basement. 
The supply fan above referred to has 
installed in connection with it an air 
washer designed to clean and moisten 
the air used in this system. Automatic 
humidity control is provided. The 
directors’ room and lobby on the twelfth 
floof, the cafeteria, private dining rooms, 
kitchen, and general office space on 
sixteenth floor are provided with 
mechanical system of ventilation, the 
fans being located on the sixteenth 
mezzanine and seventeenth floors. The 
kitchen range hood will be provided 
with a separate system of ventilation. 

Steam is supplied from three 300 H.P. 
water tube type boilers, designed to 
burn fuel oil, with provision made for 
the use of coal, if necessary, except that 
grates and fronts for coal are not to be 
furnished at present. A 54 H.P. vertical 
fire tube boiler will be installed for 
summer use in connection with hot 
water and kitchen service. 


Fuel Oil Equipment 


Equipment for burning fuel oil in the 
boilers has been installed, including 
storage tanks, pumps, heaters, burners, 
piping, etc. Burners are of the me- 
chanical type. 

Power for all elevators and lighting 
of the building is purchased from the 
Philadelphia Electric Co., but the boilers 
are of sufficient capacity so that they 
may be used to supply steam for the 
generation of power, should it be de- 
cided at any time in the future to in- 
stall generating equipment. Space for a 
future engine room has been allotted in 
the sub-basement. 


Lighting 


Conduit and wire for the complete 
lighting system has been installed with 
two lighting distribution cabinets on 
each floor. Local wall switching is pro- 
vided throughout, with the exception of 
the main hall of the first floor where the 
lighting will be controlled by means of 
two push button operated remote con- 
trol contactors. Lighting fixtures are 
provided only for that portion of the 
building which is to be initially occupied 
by the Insurance Company of North 
America. The fixtures for the base- 
ments and storage rooms are of the 
direct reflector type. Those in the main 
hall of the first floor are totally indirect. 
Those throughout the clerical and office 
spaces are of the semi-indirect type. 
Ornamental fixtures of special design to 
harmonize with the architectural treat- 
ment of those portions of the building 
are provided in the central hall and 
lobbies of the first floor, the entire 
twelfth floor, except toilets, vaults, and 
stairways; the fifteenth floor lobbies and 
corridors, and certain offices on that 
floor, and in the sixteenth floor audi- 
torium. 


Telephone and Telegraph Systems 


Conduit has been provided from a 
signal service room in the basement to 
the electrical riser shafts for the in- 
coming telephone and other low tension 
services, 

A complete system of underfloor fibre 
ducts with column and wall outlets fed 
by an iron conduit system is provided 
for running the Bell and Keystone tele- 
phone and signal distribution wiring. 
Suitable distribution cabinets and inter- 
connection boxes are on each floor for 
the telephone and signal system terminal 
boards. 

A complete automatic intercommuni- 
cating telephone system designed to 
provide trunking connections with the 
Keystone Telephone Company’s lines 
has been installed, together with a 
switchboard, having an initial capacity 
of 300 lines, and an ultimate capacity of 
500 lines. 232 desk phones, 12 hand 
phones, and 16 wall phones provide as 
an initial installation. In connection 
with the telephone system, a code 


(Continued on page 26) 


How American Agency 
System Was Started 


COPY OF IMPORTANT DOCUMENT 





Insurance Company of North America 
First to Pay Commissions; Opened 
Initial Southern Department 





The Insurance Company of North 
America has been responsible for many 
innovations in the business of both fire 
and marine insurance, and THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER prints on this page a fac- 
simile of one of the most interesting 
documents in possession of the company. 
This is the report of the committee 
which paved the way for the American 
Agency System—the decision of the In- 
surance Company of North America to 
extend its acceptance of risks over a 
wide territory. This committee report 
was made in 1796 when Thomas Jeffer- 
son became president of the United 
States. Soon thereafter risks appeared 
on the books of the company in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas. 


missions to insurance agents. 

In the early days business was re- 
ported in monthly statements and jn 
some instances quarterly. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America was one of the pioneers in 
establishing of divisional departments 
to take care of rapidly growing busi- 
ness in all sections of the country. In 
discussing this feature the company said 
recently: 

“The Eastern companies, owing to their 
distance by mail and travel from their 
agencies in the Middle West and the 
growing necessity of closer supervision 
and prompt payment of losses, had 
turned to the establishment of depart- 
ments, covering all the distant states 
with a resident general agent in com- 
plete charge. One had been established 
as early as the ’20’s and had been suc- 
cessful in accumulating large premium 
receipts and establishing local influence, 
Cincinnati was the favorite point of lo- 
cation for these departments because 
of the vast Ohio and Mississippi River 
tonnage and the canal cargoes that 
originated there. In 1864, however, the 
Insurance Company of North America 
established its first Western department 








The Orioin gf the American Agency System 
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It is of interest to know that the In- 
surance Company of North America, in 
addition to its marine and fire insurance 
writing, also wrote life insurance from 
1794 to 1804. This was short term in- 
surance “against capture by Algerian 
pirates or Barbary Corsairs.” It was 
finally decided that the fire and marine 
interests were enough to engage the 
company’s attention and the life insur- 
ance writing was discontinued. 


Origin of Commissions 


Early agents of the company received 
no commissions on premiums but re- 
tained policy and survey fees. Later, 
5% on the premium was allowed. This 
was the beginning of payment of com- 
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in Erie, Pa. It was not until a year 
later that its New England department 
was established at Hartford. The North 
America was also the first company to 
establish a department in the South. 
That was in 1875. Thus began the crea- 
tion of those nerve centers of fire in- 
surance, called variously ‘departments, 
‘general agencies’, ‘district agencies’, all 
varying in the size of territory covered, 
to concentrate and quicken the connec- 
tions of the home office of companies 
with people of every section and state. 

The classification of risks was unheard 
of until one day a policyholder casually 
inquired if the company had made any 
money on paper mills. An investigation 

(Continued on page 26) 
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U. S. Owes Company for 
Claims 125 Years Old 
STORY OF FRENCH SPOLIATION 


An Interesting But Not Closed Chapter 
in History of Insurance Company 
of North America 





Among the interesting documents 
from the files of the Insurance Company 
of North America is a complete record 
of the French Spoliation Claims. These 
claims arose more than 125 years ago 
and the Insurance Company of North 
America has not been paid yet, although 
Bayard Henry, of Henry, Pepper, 
Bodine & Stokes, counsel for the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, said 
to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER this week 
that since President Coolidge has urged 
Congress to pay these just debts of the 
United States he hopes some day that 
the settlement will be made. ; 

Anyway, this is one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the history of 
American insurance. 

The story’ of the claims and their 
progress through the courts is of more 
than passing interest to students of 
United States history and of insurance 
history. This story was graphically told 
in a Senate report to the sixty-seventi 
Congress. 

During the Nation’s struggle for inde- 
pendence a treaty of amity and com- 
merce between the United States and 
France was concluded at Paris in 1778 
and ratified by Congress. For the 
much-needed assistance given by France 
in our hour of distress the United States 
by that treaty guaranteed to France her 
possessions in America and certain port 
privileges for the conduct of the prizes 
of her ships of war and privateers. 
Subsequently, on the breaking out of 
hostilities between Great Britain and 
France, instead of our nation going to 
the aid of France, as she thought we 
should by the treaty of 1778, we ignored 
this obligation and guaranty and became 
a party to the Jay treaty of 1794 with 
Great Britain and granted to that power 
the like guarantees we had given to 
France. 


Bitter Sea Conflict 


It was at this time the conflict 
between France and Great Britain 
became very bitter. Neutral shipping, 
as well as that of the belligerents, was 
indiscriminately seized and condemned. 
Our neutral commerce suffered greatly, 
particularly those vessels trading with 
the West Indies. Although these de- 
predations were committed against our 
merchantmen, yet at no time was there 
any declaration of war and no actual 
break of friendly relations occurred. 
The French courts, at no time, based 
their proceedings upon the existence of 
a state of war. None in fact existed 
and the diplomatic relations created 
under the treaty of 1778 remained in full 
force and effect. 

Our Government insisted at all times 
that the seizures and condemnations of 
American property by the French were 
illegal, and violative not only of inter- 
national law but of the existing treaty 
of 1778. 

Conditions had reached such a crisis 
at this time that our Government was 
only saved from an actual diplomatic 
reak by the tact of the commission sent 
out by President John Adams. Chief 
Justice Ellsworth was the head of these 
envoys. Finally, after long and pro- 
tracted negotiations, the treaty of 
September 30, 1800, was concluded. 
During these negotiations France kept 
insisting that our Government make 
good our guaranty to protect her in her 

merican possessions. On the other 
and, our envoys pressed with equal 
vigor the claims of our merchantmen for 
redress from France for the seizure of 


their vessels and cargoes. The validity 
of these mutual claims was admitted by 
both sides and mutual offers were made 
to settle the disputes, but finally the 
claims of both were surrendered. 
France renounced her national claim 
against us and our envoys released 
France from her obligations to com- 
pensate our own citizens for their 
illegal seizures and spoliations of their 
vessels and cargoes, or, as has been 
said, “The rights of American  ship- 
owners and merchants were traded 
away in return for a great national ad- 
vantage.” 

Proceedings in Congress—Act of 1885 


From the time these claims arose 
until 1885 when Congress passed the act 
referring them to the Court of Claims 
they were persistently pressed by the 
claimants, and were supported by many 
of the greatest statesmen in our public 
life and history. 

The legislature of every one of the 
original States passed resolutions calling 
upon Congress to make provision for 
their payment. 

January 20, 1885, in order to settle 
definitely the liability of the United 
States for these claims, Congress re- 
ferred the claimants to the Court of 
Claims, 


Upon this reference, by which the 
Government designated its own arbitra- 
tor, the court was directed to “examine 
and determine the validity and amount 
of all the claims * * * together with 
their present ownership.” 


It was necessary to confer jurisdiction 
of these claims by special act, and this 
Congress did by the act of 1885. 

After the passage of this act, 
claimants having filed their petitions, 
exhaustive argument was made, lasting 
more than a week, and the court 
unanimously decided that they were 
just and valid claims upon our Govern- 
ment, the property of the claimants 
“having been taken without just com- 
pensation” to pay and cancel our 
national obligation to France. Rehear- 
ings having been had upon the request 
of the Government, resulted in the court 
adhering to its former decision. 


Again Reaffirmed 


Twenty-five years later after the per- 
sonnel of the court had entirely changed 
the five new judges, on an independent 
re-examination of the questions, re- 
affirmed the decision of their predeces- 
sors and held the United States liable 
to the citizens for all property lost by 

(Continued on page 27) 


Growth of Indemnity 
Co. of North America 
FIVE YEARS OF FINE PROGRESS 


Company Closes Year With Assets in 
Excess of $12,000,000; Net Writings 
Above $11,000,000 





The rapid growth of the automobile 
industry, the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation laws by most of the states 
and the increasing demand for the pro- 
tcetion afforded by corporate suretyship 
broadened the field of casualty and 
surety underwriting to such an extent 
that the Insurance Company of North 
America felt compelled to organize a 
casualty and surety company to meet 
the needs of its agents and brokers who 
desired for their clients North America 


service in those lines. It was, therefore, 
in answer to a real demand that the 
running mate of the North America was 
launched. 

The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America was incorporated early 


(Continued on page 34) 
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What Constitutes 
A Real Explosion? 


A SUDDEN VIOLENT BURSTING 


Company Gives Interpretation of Word 
As Applied to Regular Fire 
Insurance Policies 


Upon inquiry from a fieldman as to 


what constitutes explosion, he was ad- 


vised by his company as follows: 


“Under the ordinary use of the term 


‘explosion’ it can probably be said in 


a broad sense that a distinction could 


be made between an explosion on the 
one hand, and a rupture or break on the 
other. If, for example, a boiler rusts 
out or cracks through age and infirmity 
coupled with some pressure, it could be 
said to be a break or rupture. On the 
other hand, if a boiler suddenly and 
violently goes to pieces so that the frag- 
ments are thrown about and there is 
considerable and concussion, _ it 
would probably be said that there had 


noise 


been an explosion of the boiler. Be- 
tween those two extremes there would 
be many borderline cases which would 
be very difficult to place. 

“If in the case you submit the pipe 


in quéstion suddenly broke, with a vio- 
lent noise, causing considerable concus- 
sion and throwing about the fragments, 
it would probably be regarded as an ex 
plosion caused by internal pressure. If 
as against that the pipe simply cracked 
from over-pressure and there was no 
concussion or explosive noise the situa- 
tion would then probably be regarded 
mere breaking or rupture of the 
system and in no sense an explosion. 


aS a 


Definition of Explosion 


“Definitions of the word ‘explosion’ 
as found in the dictionaries and reported 
decisions of the courts are vague and 
uncertain. It may be said in a general 
way that an explosion is a bursting with 


a noise and with violence. Most ex 
plosions occur through a sudden com 
bustion, but there are numerous other 


explosions which occur without any com- 
bustion whatever. For instance, a boiler 
explosion occurs through excessive pres 
sure of steam withjn the boiler, and 
similarly an explosion of dynamite will 
often occur by reason of a jar or in 
some other way that excludes any pos- 
sibility of combustion. We have looked 
up certain definitions of explosion, which 
are as follows: 

“18 Cyc. 1507 ‘EXPLOSION. The act 
of exploding, bursting with a loud noise, 
or detonation; a sudden inflaming with 
force and a loud report, as the explo 
sion of gunpowder (1); a bursting out 
with a noise (2); a bursting with vio- 
lence and loud noise, 
ternal pressure (3); a sudden bursting 
with noise (4); a sudden bursting or 
breaking up or in pieces, from an in- 
ternal or other force; a blowing up or 
tearing apart (5); a sudden and violent 
expansion of the parts of a body (6); 
by its component parts acquiring a great 
increase of bulk (7); a sudden and rapid 
combustion, causing violent expansion 
of the air, and accompanied by a re- 
port; the result due to the ' 
of a solid or liquid into a gas, or the 
expansion of a gas, which is accom- 
panied with a loud report and the shat- 
tering of the material about it; the sud- 
den or extremely rapid conversion of a 
solid or liquid body of small bulk into 
a gas or vapor occupying many times 
the volume of the original substance; 
and, in addition, highly expanded by the 
heat generated during the transforma- 
tion.’ 

“*A steam boiler is said to rupture 
when the failure is not accompanied by 
the sudden or extraordinary develop- 
ment of elastic force, the material giving 
away by cracking or splitting open, and 
affording an outlet for the water and 
steam. The boiler is said to explode 


because of in 


conversion 


when the failure is accompanied by an 
extraordinary development of elastic 
force, the boiler being rent and torn 
asunder at strong places and weak places 
frequently without distinction.’ 20 En- 
cyc Brit 634 quoted in dissenting opin- 
ion in Evans v. Col. Ins. Co. 44 N. Y. 
146, 151, but the judge then goes on to 
say that the above distinction may be 
good for scientists but is no good in 
ordjnary business use where it is all 
regarded as explosion. 

“In explosions proper, the boiler is 
not only ruptured, and often thrown 
from its place, but fragments of it are 


usually hurled with terrible force ac- 
companied with the escape of steam.’ 
15 Am Encycl 60, quoted in Evans v. 


Col. Natl. (supra) 

Calls Fire Chief Cause 

“In Hobbs v. Northern Assn. 8 Ont. 

343, 347. ‘An explosion may be pro- 
duced without the aid of heat or fire, 
as by the sudden liberation of air from 
an air gun; by the expansion of gas in 
a balloon caused by the rising of the 
balloon into a higher atmosphere; by 
the expansive force of any gas or vapour 
bursting its environment; by the con- 
tact or mixture of some chemicals; or by 
the concussion of nitroglycerine or dy- 
namite, in which last articles the union 
of the particles is very easily disturbed; 
and trees often explode during a severe 
frost. Fire is perhaps the principal ef- 
ficient cause of explosions.’ 
..“Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. ‘’xplosion. 
A sudden rapid combustion, causing 
violent expansion of the air, and accom- 
panied by a report.’ 22 Ohio St. 348. 

“*There is no difference in ordinary 
use between ‘explode’ and ‘burst.’ The 
ordinary idea is that the explosion is 
the cause, while the rupture is the ef- 
fect; 44 N. Y. 151, 

“Joyce says in his Second Edition, 
Section 2768, that ‘It is said in a leading 
case that ‘the word ‘explosion’ is vari- 
ously used in ordinary speech, and is not 
one that admits of exact definition. Its 
general characteristics may be described, 
but the exact facts which constitute 
what we call by that name are not sus- 
ceptible of such statement as will al- 
ways distinguish the occurrences. It 
must be conceded that every combus- 
tion of an explosive substance whereby 
other property is ignited and consumed 
would not be an explosion within the 
ordinary meaning of the term. It is not 
used as the synonym of combustion, and 
explosion may be described generally as 
a sudden and rapid combustion, causing 


violent expansion of the air and accom- 
panied by a report. But the rapidity 
of the combustion, the violence of the 
expansion, and the vehemence of the 
report vary in intensity as often as the 
occurrences multiply. Hence, an explo- 
sion is an idea of degrees, and the true 
meaning of the word in each particular 
case must be settled not by any fixed 
standard or accurate measurement, but 
by the common experience and notions 
of men in matters of that sort,’ and it 
should be of sufficient force to result 
in damage to the insured property. In 
the case above quoted from certain in- 
flammable vapors evolved in the process 
of rectifying came in contact with flame, 
and ‘a sudden and violent combustion 
of the vapor accompanied by a .noise, 
described by one witness as being like 
the crack of a gun, by another as if a 
bundle of iron had been thrown on the 
pavement, by another as a crash, was 
found to be an explosion.’” 


American Equitable and Anchor 
May Merge is Report in New York 


Negotiations are under way for a 
prospective merger of the American 
Equitable and the Anchor Insurance 
Company, both New York corporations 
and the proposition will be submitted 
to the stockholders at meetings to be 
held during the latter part of January. 
The American Equitable started busi- 
ness in 1918 and at the close of busi- 
ness in 1924 had assets of $2,818,113, 
with a surplus including capital of $1,- 
309,146. R. A. Corroon is president of 
the company and its business in New 
York City is written through the Cen- 
tral Fire Agency. The Anchor was 
started in 1922 to take over the United 
State business of the Jakor of Moscow. 
Robert Van Iderstine, well-known in 
fire and marine reinsurance circles, is 
president. On December 31, 1924, the 
Anchor had total admitted assets of 
$1,658,952, with a total surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,048,601. 


JAMISON ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The Glens Falls and the Commerce 
of Glens Falls, New York, announce 
the appointment of George S. Jamison 
as assistant secretary. He will be con- 
nected with the home office. Mr. Jami- 
son has had considerable experience as 
a field representative and with the 
Underwriters Bureau of the Middle and 
Southern States and is well equipped 
to assume his new duties. 
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Automobile Reinsures 
40 P. C. of Liability 


WITH AMERICA FORE GROUP 





Continental and Fidelity-Phenix Will 
Get Share in Nearly All Lines; 


Contract to Run for Years 





Announcement is made this week joint- 
ly by Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
board of the America Fore Group, and 
Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Automobile of Hartford, a unit of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, that 
under an agreement effective December 
31, 1925, the Continental and the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, of the America Fore Group, 
will reinsure forty per cent. of the out- 
standing liability of the Automobile, ex- 
cept its railroad, foreign, rain, crop and 
hail, and ocean marine business. 

The arrangement also involves a con- 
tinuing participation by the Continental 
and Fidelity-Phenix for a long period of 
years in the Automobile’s writings to 
the extent of forty per cent. in the fol- 
lowing classes of business: Fire, tor- 
nado, earthquake, sprinkler leakage, ex- 
plosion, riot and civil commotion, auto- 
mobile and inland transportation. 
Mutually satisfactory terms were worked 
out and agreed upon by the two organ- 
izations, both of which will find many 
important advantages in the arrange- 
ment. eat 

For the Continental and _Fidelity- 
Phenix, conspicuous among fire com- 
pames for their vast resources which 
give them the financial strength neces- 
sary for such an undertaking, it means 
a large increase in premium income 
without further capital investment. _By 
means of this deal, the America Fore 
Group will be advanced close to second 
place in premium volume among the 
groups in the United States. 

For the Automobile, the arrangemen: 
means that it will be enabled better 
to assimilate the largely increased volume 
of business now on its books, and at the 
same time continue to increase and ex- 
tend materially its production facilities 
for fire and allied lines emanating from 
its own agency forces. All of the in- 
terested companies in the deal are mem- 
bers of the various Associations and 
Conferences, whose rules and regula- 
tions will continue to govern all of the 
business involved. The negotiations re- 
sulting in this agreement were con- 
ducted by Guy Carpenter & Co. 





DETROIT FIRE COLLEGE 

A fire college for the instruction of 
officers of the Detroit Fire Department 
has been established in Detroit. In- 
struction will be given in fire preven- 
tion work. Robert C. Loughhead of 
the Michigan Inspection Bureau is listed 
as a speaker on hydraulics. 


Carbon Monoxide Gas 


Is There a Duty for Insurance Men? 


You and we, as fellow underwriters, know 
that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is a fre- 
quent cause of fatalities. 
of it especially at this time of the year. 


This gas is a product of combustion from 
either stationary or automotive gasoline en- 
It is invisible, odorless, tasteless, and 
non-irritant. To inhale a seemingly negligi- 
ble quantity means almost immediate loss of 


gines. 


life. 


Knowing this, it is clearly our duty to warn 
the owners of cars not to run their engines 
when garage doors or windows are closed. 


Join us in this work of safeguarding life. Tell 
every insured that the only sure protection 
MONOXIDE GAS is 


fresh air and ample ventilation. 


against 


CARBON 


We are reminded 














This is a duty, and it is yours as well as ours. 





This appeal is for the furtherance of the 
CARBON MONOXIDE WARNING, ver- 
bally or otherwise, to the General Public. 


Hawa 





Ff 


LIFE 





NEW PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


A charter has been granted the 


William Penn Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia to write dwelling house 
risks in Philadelphia exclusively. The 


company has a capital of $100,000 and a 
surplus of $50,000 all paid in. Part of 
the business will be reinsured with the 
Franklin Fire. George A. Nahm, a real 
estate man, is president. 


LD) 
TION m 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of BOSTON M4SSSACHUSETTS 





TO VOTE ON N. Y. REPORT 


A general meeting of the Board of 
Underwriters of the Pacific Coast will 
be held on January 7 to vote on the 
recommendations of the committee which 
came to New York City last month to 
confer with company executives on solv- 
ing the general agency problem on the 
Coast. It is believed that the recom- 
mendations will be endorsed. 


W.S. Smith Hits at 
Holding Companies 
WOULD RESTRICT ACTIVITIES 


Wi in Com » in Review of 
1925, Tells of Taxes, State Fund, 
Agents’ Licenses, Etc. 








In a review of insurance conditions 
and progress in Wisconsin during 1925 
Insurance Commissioner W. Stanley 
Smith presents some interesting facts 
on various phases of fire insurance. 
Some of the year’s developments as pre- 
sented in Mr. Smith’s report follow: 

There are now 784 companies author- 


ized to transact business in Wisconsin 
classified as follows: 


Life insurance companies........... 34 
Fraternal—mutual benefit societies.. 68 


Casualty companies: ...66<issccecsecs 119 
Fire insurance companies........... 345 
Town mutual companies............. 218 

784 


Twenty-seven companies were admit- 
ted during the year, with 10 applications 
still pending awaiting the examination 
and decision of the department. Agents’ 
licenses issued during the year number 
52,778. The number of company examin- 
ations made during the year was 77; 
the actual cost of these examinations is 
paid by each company examined—the 
cost being paid into the state treasury 
and the expenses of the examiner being 
paid upon verified voucher. 

The amount of $1,948,591 was collected 
during the year for taxes arid fees. 

There have been no failures of any 
licensed company during the year. 


More Employees Needed 


When a company, licensed by the de- 
partment, fails, blame to a greater or 
less degree always attaches to the de- 
partment, and this being true, it should 
be remembered that with the enormous 
growth of the business of insurance, with 
the large number of companies placed 
under the supervision of the commis- 
sioner and the many and _ increasing 
duties imposed, there must necessarily be 
an increase in the number of employees 
to maintain the demanded efficiency 
of the supervision. 


Against Holding Companies 


The one dark spot in this remarkable 
biggest year of insurance, is the “Hold- 
ing Company” tendency—the organiza- 
tion of holding companies for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the stock control of 
successful companies or offering op- 
portunity for profit in reinsurance, con- 
solidation or elimination. A holding com- 
pany is organized for profit, and profit 
alone will dictate the destiny of the 
company within its grasp, and where, as 
in Wisconsin, there are no statutory reg- 
ulations to control, the commissioner of 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Means of Averting 
Large Factory Fires 


FIGURES DO NOT SHOW LOSSES 





Inflammable Liquids One of the Big 
Hazards Which Ought Especially 
to Be Controlled 





C. W. Mowry, director of the Factory 
Mutual Laboratories, brought out sonic 
pertinent facts about the control of 
factory fires in a talk he made at a 
recent meeting of the engineering sec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Safety 
Council. In part he said: 

“Many people think of a factory fire 
only in terms of the money loss. They 
speak of a $10,000 or $20,000 fire, often 
entirely overlooking the fact that the 
interruption of business due to a factory 
fire may be more serious than the fire 
itself. This is particularly true if the 
fire should interrupt some “key” process 
upon which the entire production of the 
plant depends. 

“In the study of factory fires much 
can be learned from the experiences of 
others. With this in mind, a few recent 
examples from actual experience have 
been selected to illustrate certain 
fundamental principles which perhaps 
can be applied at other plants having 
similar hazards. 


Fire from Inflammable Liquids 


“The first example illustrates the fire 
hazards connected with the use of in- 
flammable liquids in open _ tanks. 
Gasoline, naphtha, benzine, alcohol and 
similar liquids handled in small amounts 
in safety cans do not present serious 
dangers, but when these liquids, or 
paint, varnishes and cements thinned 
with them have to be used in open 
tanks, a fire may introduce serious com- 
plications. 

“A plant in Philadelphia was water- 
proofing cloth by passing it over rollers, 
then down through an open tank con- 
taining forty gallons of a waterproofing 
cement thinned with benzine and thence 
into a drying oven. The movement of 
the cloth over the rollers generated a 
static spark which immediately ignited 
the cement. The workmen courageously 


attacked the fire with foam _ extin- 
guishers, which ordinarily would be 
sufficient, but in this case they were 


driven back by the heat and smoke so 
that the foam could not be directed 
properly and the extinguishers were ex- 
hausted before the fire could be put out. 

“While the men were obtaining more 
extinguishers, the sprinklers on the ceil- 
ing opened; and although the water pre- 
vented the building and surrounding 
contents from igniting, it would not, of 
course, extinguish the burning cement. 
The downpour from the sprinklers grad- 
ually filled the tank until the burning 
cement floating on top of the water 
overflowed onto the floor and out of 
the doorway into the yard. The burn- 
ing liquid ran down an open drain 
alongside one of the buildings, setting 
fire to the window frames in the first 
and second stories, and thence across 
the driveway under the wooden porch 
of another building. As soon as hose 
streams could be brought into action, 
the blazing cement was washed away to 
a safe place where it burned itself out. 

“There are three important lessons 
taught by this fire. The first is the 
danger of static sparks in the vicinity of 
inflammable liquids. This hazard can 
be averted by maintaining a relative 
humidity of forty per cent. or more in 
the work rooms. This expedient has 
been used successfully at the Hood 
Rubber Company and the Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Company. At both of 
those plants troublesome fires starting 
from static electricity have been entirely 
eliminated. 


“The second lesson from the inflam- 
mable liquid fire is the importance of 


providing automatically-operated foam- 
extinguishers directly above open tanks 
which can not be protected by self- 
closing covers on account of interference 
of machinery. 

“The third lesson is the importance of 
providing an overflow pipe arranged 
just below the top of these open tanks 
of inflammable liquids. The full value 
of the sprinklers in protecting the build- 
img and contents is thus realized and in- 
cidentally the level of the burning liquid 
is gradually raised in the tank until it 


overflows. By providing a trap in the 
overflow pipe, the fire in the inflam- 
mable liquid is extinguished and the 


contents then flow away harmlessly.” 





W. W. SCRIMES RETIRES 


General Agent W. W. Scrimes, of 
Winnipeg, Canada, of the Hartford Fire, 
is retiring from business after repre- 
senting the company for over thirty 
years. He will be succeeded by his son, 
Walter J. Scrimes and W. J. Willcox, 
who will conduct the business of the 
two Hartfords under the title of Willcox 
& Scrimes. Mr. Willcox has been 
manager of the London-Canada, the 
Federal and the Sterling fire insurance 
companies in Western Canada and W. 
J. Scrimes has been assistant general 
agent in Western Canada for the Hart- 
ford Fire. 





REACHES 96TH BIRTHDAY 


Charles W. Fracker, dean of Iowa 
field men, celebrated his ninety-sixth 
birthday on December 24. Mr, Fracker 
still retains his title of Iowa state agent 
for the Springfield Fire & Marine and 
is living with his daughter at Des 
Moines. He has served the Springfield 
for forty-seven years. 





BROKERS TO MEET 


The Insurance Brokers Association of 
Greater New York has changed its cor- 
porate name to the Licensed Brokers 
Association of Metropolitan District, 
Inc. The third special meeting of the 
new association will be held on January 
13 at eight p. m. at 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


—— 
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most desirable. 





An agency connection— 
plus service 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company is a financially strong, 
powerful organization with an enviable 
record for reliable service. 

These features, combined with a full line 
of desirable policies covering protection on 
property and commercial activities, make 
an agency connection with this company 


Write for particulars 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
8th Floor Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















VIRGINIA F. & M. DIVIDEND 


The Virginia Fire & Marine has de- 
clared its usual semi-annual dividend of 
6% payable January 2. The dividend 
is on a basis of $150 per share of par 
value of $25. 


S. H. Lyons & Sons, Inc., New York 
City, Insurance, has been chartered at 
Albany with $2,000 capital, all subscribed. 
Samuel H. and Mortimer H. Lyons, 2 
East 116th Street and L. S. Topper, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City, are 
directors and subscribers. 
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Newark Agreement 
Nearly Completed 
COMPANY LEADERS CHEERED 


Over 89% of Names Already Affixed to 
Plan; Has Taken More Than Two 
Years to Get Change 








At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Fire Insurance Society of 
Newark, held on December 23, the sec- 
retary reported that companies repre- 
senting 89.22% of the insurance written 
in the territory of the society had signed 
the constitution and by-laws. This so 
closely approximates the necessary 
figure of 90% that the ultimate success 
of the undertaking seems assured. 

Executives interested in the success of 
the Newark plan are hopeful that the 
necessary 90% and some to spare will be 
gained within the next sixty days so that 
the Newark situation may be cleared up. 
It will be an encouraging example for 
the companies to set if they can solve 
the multiple agency problem in the 
Newark territory for it will augur well 
for the future in the other cities where 
similar aggravated conditions exist. 

Several companies which have built 
up non-policy writing agency plants in 
Newark have signified their intentions 
of sacrificing these connections in the 
interest of better underwriting practices 
if the agreement is put into operation. 
Signs point to a gradual curtailing of 
the habit to plant agencies on a whole- 
sale. scale in different cities throughout 
the country and many fire insurance 
men in New York City are distinctly 
encouraged at the progress made by the 
executive committee of the Newark Fire 
Insurance Society in getting companies 
to endorse the commission and agency 
appointment limitation agreement. 


BEHA WARNS LOCAL AGENTS 








“Serve or You Go,” New York Insur- 
ance Superintendent Says in 
Giving Selling Advice 

James A. Beha, Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York, gives some 
friendly warning to local agents to the 
effect that they must serve the public 
in addition to going through the mere 
motions of selling insurance policies or 
they will be replaced by others who do 
render service to the insuring public. 
Mr. Beha gives this advice in an article 
entitled “Serve and Survive,” published 
in the December issue of “Human 
Relations,” the publication of the Inde- 
pendence Companies of Philadelphia. 
The article is copyrighted. Some of 

tr. Beha’s comments follow: 

“The insurance agents of the United 
States,” says Superintendent Beha, “are 
facing developments wherein they must 
demonstrate their usefulness to the 
public in order to retain their position. 
This is said as a friendly warning, not 
as a threat. It does not represent any 
hostility on the part of the New York 
Insurance Department, but is merely an 
attempt to appraise certain social con- 
ditions that now appear to be in process 
of change. * * 

“Modern society has no excuse for 
Parasites. Any agent who merely col- 
lects toll on buginess that might be 
executed about ‘as well without him, 
rendering no seryice of any value, has 
teally no right to survive. But this is 
hot at all my idea of the function of a 
real insurance agent. Suppose we look 
at itin this way: Insurance has become 
a very complicated subject. Everybody 
needs its protection, but few people out- 
side of insurance ranks are familiar with 
its details. The agent is supposed to 
know these details, He is supposed to 
be familiar not only with practices but 
with the principles on which they are 
base . Every agent should be a profes- 
sional adviser to his clients. He should 
aid them to get the right protection in 
the forms best suited to their needs and, 
in the right amounts.” 


SHERIFF TO CLOSE ACCOUNTS 





Insurance Commissioner Smith, of Wis- 
consin, Appoints a Deputy Fire 
Marshal; Was Football Player 
Julius J. Krug, for four years Sheriff 
of Dane County, and one of the best 
known police officers of Southern Wis- 
consin, was on Saturday appointed by 
W. Stanley Smith, Commissioner of In- 


surance, as Deputy Fire Marshal of Wis- 
consin. Commissioner Smith holds the 
ex-officio position of State Fire Marshal. 
Mr. Krug will assume his duties on 
January first. 

In a recent examination held by the 
State Civil Service Commission through- 
out the State for Deputy Fire Marshals, 
Mr. Krug ranked first. He is appointed 
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by Commissioner Smith to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
G. H. Kiland last September. 

Wisconsin is divided into five districts 
for supervision as to incendiary fires 
and other fire marshal work. Mr. Krug 
will be in direct charge of the Southern 
Wisconsin district with headquarters at 
Madison. 

Krug has had long training in the 
work for which he has just been 
appointed. Born in Dodge County, he 
came to the University of Wisconsin in 
1900 as a member of Phil King’s famous 
football squad. Later, for thirteen years 
he was on the Madison police force, 
serving eight years as a police officer 
and five years as a plain clothes man. 
He served two terms as Under Sheriff 
of Dane County, and two terms as 
Sheriff of Dane County. 
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J. J. CANNING IS HONORED 

John J. Canning, former president of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation, has been appointed by the 
Board of Magistrates chief clerk of the 
Night Court in Brooklyn. Mr. Canning 
is one of the best known insurance 
figures in Brookilyn and outside of his 
brokerage business has been active in 
many other directions. 





HENRY A. HORN ADVANCED 

Henry A. Horn, special agent for 
Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island for the Fireman’s Fund and 
Home Fire & Marine, has been pro- 
moted to the position of supervisor in 
the New England underwriting division 
of the Eastern Department of these 
companies at Boston. 
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Advice to Assured: 
Don’t Parcel Lines 


PLEA AGAINST QUID PRO QUO 


Mistake for Business Men to Give In- 
surance to Various Agencies Hoping 
For Return Favors 

The practice of some business men, 
especially in small towns, who split their 
insurance lines among several agencies 
“where they will do the most good” 
through the expectation of getting 
favors in return is denounced in an in- 
teresting letter recently written by an 
agent to clients. THe EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER reprints the letter from “Under- 
writer’s Report.” It follows: 

To my mind it is a mistake to try to 
parcel out your fire insurance business 
among the various agencies in the city 
on the theory that such action will re- 
sult in added sales of your own mer- 
chandise, or other patronage. 

It were better to pick out one agent 

and give him the job and hold him re- 
sponsible for your condition from an 
insurance standpoint, should a fire occur. 
If one man has the job he will attend 
to it; skillfully, technically, correctly. 
If you don’t do this yourself some one 
must do it and you lose the benefit of 
an insurance man’s knowledge of the 
business, technical knowledge and gen- 
eral ability along insurance lines which 
you can have for the asking. 
_ Insurance is a highly technical sub- 
ject; requires study, skill and training. 
It requires no special knowledge or 
training if you simply order the agent 
to write “$1,000 on merchandise;” but 
if you make the matter of your insur- 
ance a one-man job, it goes into the 
whole question; inventories, rates, com- 
panies, agents, co-insurance, use and 
occupancy, windstorm, averages, im- 
provement of physical hazard, reduction 
of rates for improvements and so on. 
If you have chosen your man well all 
these and others will have attention and 
you benefit. 

You do not distribute your patronage 
about among the local physicians when 
you or yours need medical attention. I 
guess not! Is your financial life less 
important than your physical life? Did 
you not hear old Shylock say in woe 
and despair? “You take my life when 
you take the means whereby I live.” 
You do not have many bankers if you 
are using banded capital. You don’t 
employ your dentist on a rotary plan. 
Fire insurance is essential to business. 
Marshall Field & Co., Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., John Wanamaker & Co. could not 
exist if there were no fire insurance 
companies. Why not follow your own 
method of dealing with your doctor, 
your lawyer, your dentist and the rest, 
when it comes to dealing with your in- 
surance agent? Pick the one who is 
sincere, intelligent, studious, honest and 
capable and let him worry. You pay 
him when you pay the premium, not an 
added penny for the best agent in the 
city or State. 

Patronage Analysis Uncertain 


You have no time for swapping; 
barter is too tedious; exchange is a big 
nuisance. Your business is great 
enough so that you don’t have to have 
a report on how much this or that fire 
insurance agent or his folks bought of 
you last year before you place your in- 
surance business. If he is a live one 
his family bases its decision to buy or 
not to buy on other reasons than the 
amount you spent with Dad last year. 
Imagine Gwendolyn, age 22, daughter of 
an insurance agent, deciding on pur- 
chase of a coat, asking how much the 
dealer spent with Dad for insurance last 
year, and making the answer her guide 
to buying; the idea itself is worthy of 
a place in George Ade’s or Ring 
Lardner’s tales. Then why make the 
bluff? You can’t do it if you want to, 





and do justice between yourself and 
your customers, the fire insurance agents 
and their families without at least a 
new system of bookkeeping. The wife 
of one agent who insists on her paying 
cash and keeping no charge account, 
may buy more from you than all the 
other agents in town and you won't 
even know it. You scrutinize your 
charge accounts and _ recognize the 
names of wives of insurance agents who 
patronize you; but the lion got away; 
your best customer’s name is not there; 
you don’t even know who it is, and 
so on, 


Think Not of “Trade Out” 


A live agent doesn’t want an order 
around which clings the thought, “I ex- 
pect you to ‘trade out’ this premium.” 
He has no time to figure out where 
he got the last suit. He is busy selling 
another policy to a man who will pay 
him when the policy is delivered. 

So call in the man you think is the 
best insurance man and give him a trial 
at caring for your insurance needs for a 
period of years; fire him if he does not 
make good. 


J. WOODS BROWN DIES 





Eastern Mineneer- of Fire Association 
Fleet Stricken While at Company’s 
Christmas Party 


J. Woods Brown, eastern department 
manager of the Fire Association and 
affiliated companies, died early Christ- 
mas morning in Jefferson Hospital in 
Philadelphia where he had been taken 
Thursday afternoon following his col- 
lapse at a Christmas party being given 
by president J. W. Cochran to the execu- 
tives and employes of the company. Mr. 
Brown had just returned to work three 
weeks before following an_ illness. 

Mr. Brown gained his first insurance 
experience through the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department. A native of Penn- 
sylvania and a graduate of Princeton 
he became a deputy insurance commis- 
sioner under Governor Pattison. Later 
he became special agents -of the old 
Merchants of Newark for the Middle 
Department and then joined the Fire 
Association about twenty years ago as 
special agent in the Eastern department. 
He was a director of several banks and 
of the Wanamaker Institute. He was 
a bachelor and lived with his sister in 
Philadelphia. 





REVIVE CLEVELAND AUTO CLUB 


The Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland, which has been 
dormant for a couple of years, is being 
revived. Agents in that city believe 
that as automobile insurance has grown 
to such tremendous proportions and has 
produced nearly $4,500,000 in Ohio this 
year, the business should be given closer 
attention by the local agent. An execu- 
tive committee of the association has 
started to function and has held several 
meetings. A drive for membership will 
be launched shortly. Two of the aims 
of the new association will be to inves- 
tigate automobile fire and theft rates 
to see whether they reflect properly con- 
diions existing in Cleveland. 


JOINS NATIONAL LIBERTY 


E. A. Morrell, special agent in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and New Jersey for 
the Agricultural for several years, has 
resigned as of January 15 and will then 
join the field force of the National 
Liberty group. Mr. Morrell has had 
wide experience in both home office 
and field work and his efforts with the 
National Liberty group will be con- 
centrated upon agency development for 
the Baltimore American and the Peoples 
National. He will make his headquar- 
ters at the home office of the fleet in 
New York City. 


AGENCY IS SOLD 
Jones, Fentress and Hudgins of Nor- 
folk, Va., sole agents for the California, 
have sold out to Farant and Wood of 
that city. 
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SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


FIRE - MARINE - AUTOMOBILE - WINDSTORM - TORNADO - SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE - EXPLOSION - RENT and RENTAL VALUES - TOURIST BAGGAGE .- 
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SUPER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that. by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4, 
$1,000,000 Capital 


Fifty-four Years—Time Tested 


Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1925 


IOR 


543,938 
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Fire Insurance Company 


83 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 














Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 


555 Asylum Street, Ha 


R. C. CHRISTOPHER, U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


rtford, Conn. 














SCOTTISH UNION 
INSURANCE C 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, Manager 


Assets $9,178,568.64 N 


A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
Cover All Liabilities | 


John G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent 


45 John Street 


& NATIONAL 





OMPANY 


et Surplus $4,731,038.38 


New York City 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 12 Gold Street, New York 


FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr. 
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Urges Cancellation 
Of British Policies 


AS RUBBER PRICE REPRISAL 





Massachusetts Senator’s Bill Ridiculed 
by Brooklyn Daily Eagle Editor 
in Radio Talk 


Another attempt by politicians to 
harass insurance companies is meeting 
with ridicule from sections of the public 
press, an attitude which shows consider- 


able change from the reactions of news- 
papers to insurance probes in years 
gone by. This time the blow is directed 
against British insurance companies ad- 
mitted to write in the United States and 
comes from Senator William I. Hen- 
nessey, a member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature from Boston. He filed a 
bill on Monday of this week with the 
clerk of the State Senate which aims 
to reduce the premium income received 
by British companies in the state as a 
“reprisal” against Great Britain for “ar- 
tificial hardship” suffered by Massachu- 
setts citizens through increased rubber 
prices. : 

The bill would direct the Insurance 
Commissioner to compile and transmit 
to the legislature a list of the insurance 
companies doing business in Massachu- 
setts and the total amount paid in 
premiums to these companies during the 
last five years “in order to enable the 
people of the Commonwealth to take 
such action as they may deem effec- 
tive by way of reprisal.” 

The bill also would provide for the 
printing and distribution of the data 
as a legislative document and would 
direct the commission on the neces- 
saries of life to publish it in newspapers 
of.the state “to such an extent as may 
effectively apprise the inhabitants as 
to what extent their insurance premiums 
are enriching British interests.” 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle Comment 

H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of 
the “Brooklyn Daily Eagle,” who broad- 
casts a talk on current events every 
Monday evening over station WOR at 
Newark, N. J., commented adversely on 
this bill this week. He told his radio 
audience that it was not only ridiculous 
but inimical to international relations for 
this country to strike at the British re- 
strictions on the export of rubber from 
British possessions in the Far East by 
taking acts of reprisal against British 
insurance companies in the United States. 
In addition it would come with poor 
grace from the United States, Mr. Kalt- 
enborn said, to start commercial warfare 
over the rubber question twhen this 
country already controlled the prices of 
several commodities such as wheat, corn 
and cotton to a large degree and which 
foreigners had to purchase in our mar- 
kets at high prices, just as Americans 
now purchase the bulk of the rubber 
used here from British sources. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, The 
New York Times and the Sun have de- 
nounced attempts at reprisals on British 
companies here. 

Instead of attacking the British in- 
surance companies in America, which 
are carrying on a legitimate business 
under state control, Mr. Kaltenborn sug- 
gested that the rubber price problem 
could be better settled by a decision 
by the American public to purchase less 
new crude rubber, and to be less waste- 
ful of the rubber that today passes 
through the average person’s hands. 
Such a program. would tend rapidly to 
bring down the price of rubber, he said, 
and would be far more sane than at- 


tacking legitimate business and in 
addition creating international friction 
and ill-will. 

When he filed his bill in Boston Sena- 
tor Hennessey asserted that $700,000,000 
a year was being taken from this coun- 
try in excess rubber prices, and de- 
clared that press reports indicate that 
British interests have decided to support 
a similar monopoly in coffee. 

“They have in reality declared a trade 
war against the United States and have 
invited reprisals,” he said. “The gleeful 
laughter of the British has reached us. 
We must begin our reprisals by cancel- 
ing all insurance carried by British com- 
panies.” 





DECLARE STOCK DIVIDEND 


Stockholders of the Providence Wash- 
ington at their annual meeting will act 
upon a recommendation that the capital 
be increased from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000 by transfer of $1,000,000 surplus to 
capital account. That amounts to a 
handsome stock dividend for the stock- 
holders. During 1925 assets of the com- 
pany increased to over $14,000,000 and 
the surplus to over $5,800,000 according 
to President C. D. Dunlop. Income for 
1925 amounted to about $7,500,000. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The board of directors of the Rhode 
Island have decided to increase the paid 
in capital of the company from $750,- 
000 to $1,000,000. Present stockholders 
will be allowed to subscribe for the 
new stock in the ratio of one share 
for each three they now hold. The new 
stock is to be paid for at $200 a share, 
or double the par value, thus creating 
an additional surplus of $250,000. The 
capital was increased earlier this year 


from $600,000 to $700,000. 





ROCHESTER AGENCY CHANGE 


The M. E. Wollf Company of Ro- 
chester, N. Y., anounces the appoint- 
ment of Martin T. Valentine as general 
manager and L. Emmet Fermoile as 
superintendent of the fire department. 
Mr. Valentine has had fifteen years’ ex- 
perience with the Fidelity & Casualty as 
traveling special agent, and as assistant 
resident agent at their St. Louis office. 
Mr. Fermoile has been with the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
for six years, acting during the last three 
years as resident inspector at Rochester. 





VIRGINIA AGENCY CHANGE 

Ivey L. Arrington and Company, sole 
agents at Richmond, Va., for the Home 
of New York, have bought the business 
of the insurance department of J. D. 
Carneal and Sons, real estate agents of 
that city, effective January 1. The firm 
has been operating an insurance depart- 
ment for fourteen years and has been 
sole agent for the Franklin for the last 
two years. 


H. M. BROWN WITH SUN 


Harry M. Brown has been appointed 
special agent of the Sun in Pennsyl- 
vania. He is making his headquarters 
with State Agent W. R. Budiong in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brown is a native of 
Pennsylvania and has had experience 
with the Underwriters Association of 
the Middle Department. 





John J. Hays Co., Inc., Whitestone, 
real estate and insurance, has been 
chartered at Albany with $5,000 capital. 
J. J. Mays and Florence Frank, White- 
stone, and K. C. Cunningham, Flushing, 
are the incorporators. 


e 
Holding Companies 

(Continued from page 21) 
insurance has no authority as shown in 
a recent Supreme Court decision affec- 
ting the Concordia Fire of Milwaukee, 
and the Northwestern Casualty and 
Surety Company of Milwaukee. 

There is urgent demand for a definite 
law governing the activities and limita- 
tions of the holding company to the 
end that the policyholder, the State and 
the stockholder may be properly safe- 
guarded. 

The increase in fire insurance during 
the year is due more to the broadening 
of the scope and increase in values than 
to more new insurants; losses—fire 
waste—however, continues, and here too, 
violations of the prohibition law have 
become a factor; quite a few of the fire 
losses being chargeable to the “stills” 
used in the manufacture of “moonshine.” 
Fire insurance premiums payments for 
the year will exceed one billion dollars. 

Under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance as State Fire 
Marshal, 170 fires were investigated, re- 
sulting in 28 prosecutions for arson, with 
16 convictions, with 6 cases still pend- 
ing. 

The State Fire Fund has been meet- 
ing with increasing favor and approval 
and more cities and counties have ap- 
plied for the insurance of their public 
property. The surplus accumulations of 
the State Fire Fund to guarantee its 
contracts now amount to $1,136,409—a 
larger amount of surplus than have 89 


of the stock insurance companies trans- 
acting business in Wisconsin. 





Reliable Connections 


WANTED 


American Equitable Assurance 
of New York ened 


Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters 


of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Com 
New York — 


Large Capacity on Fire, 
Tornado, Use and Occu- 
pancy and Allied Lines 


Losses Paid in Allied Companies 
Since Organization 


$24,580,518.90 
APPLY TO 


HOME OFFICE 
92 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 








The PHILOSOPHY of 
FIRE INSURANCE 


in Three Volumes 
Being a compilation of the 
writings of 
A. F. DEAN 


Author of “The Analytic System 
for the Measurement of Relative 
Fire Hazard” 

Edited by W. R. Townley 
Single sets .......... $15.00 each 
10 sets and up to 20.. 12.50 each 
20 sets and upwards.. 10.00 each 
All orders and correspondence in 


relation thereto should be ad- 
dressed to the publisher— 


EDWARD B. HATCH 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Light on Collection Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 


situtes rebating on the part of the company or 
agent placing this insurance. This is in viola- 
tion of the laws of Tennessee, and the agent will 
be punished by fine of $100.00 to $500.00 and 
by revocation of his license, 


PREMIUM NOTICE 


The Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee 


recently ruled that settlement of all insurance 
accounts must be effected within 45 davs after 
close of the month in which policy is written. 
Any agent who fails to comply with this regula- 
tion. is subject to a fine of not exceeding $500.00 
and revocation of license. 

We therefore have no choice in the matter 
of extending credit. If you cannot conveniently 
sen 1 us check within the specified time, which is 
the 15th inst. for your (Blank for month) 
account, amounting to (Blank for amount). 
please let us know at once and we will arrange 
settlement by *notes, which necessarily bear in- 


terest at 6’/ per annum from date of policy. 


D. A. Fisher, Inc. 
Established 1864 


Insurance 
*(Ep:ror’s Nore: Of course notes so taken 
would be the property of the agent and not that 
of the companies carrying the risk, and would 
not be accepted by the companies in settlement 


of agency balances.) 


Companies Ought to Do Something 

Besides those agents who advocate 
state laws on collections there are others 
who feel, and perhaps with some justi- 
fication, that companies should be more 
strict in enforcing collections in order to 
make their agents keep up to the 
scratch. An interesting example of com- 
pany action along these lines was taken 
in the Rocky Mountain field where con- 
ditions during the deflation period were 
exceptionally bad, a number of small 
real estate firms, having sprung up 
during the flush years and established 
insurance departments which were 
unable to pay the company balances 
when things began to tighten up. The 
Mountain Field Club adopted a credit 
rule which, in this article, it is un- 
necessary to describe in detail. Its pur- 
pose, however, was to gain the co- 
operation of companies in tightening up 
on agents who were chronic delinquents. 
In commenting on this rule, the chair- 
man of the Governing Committee of the 
club said, “The rule is not intended to 
drive good men out of business but 
rather to keep them in. . . . It is 
having the undivided support of prompt 
paying agents as it takes away from his 
slow-paying competitor the offer to 
grant extension of time for the pay- 
ment of premiums.” 

In a discussion of this sort there are 
always some who look beyond their own 
efforts for a solution to the problem and 
others who feel capable of handling any 
situation that arises in their business 
themselves without resort to outside aid. 
This second position is expressed by Mr. 
Llewellyn as follows: “It is my belief 
that successful collections in the insur- 
ance business or any other mercantile 
business depend largely on the individual 
person or persons operating same and 
the methods pursued in making collec- 
tions. Whenever every agent fully 
realizes that every policy which he 
writes and on which collection is not 
made within the proper time becomes a 
dangerous liability instead of an asset, 
it will then be very easy to effect an 
agreement among local agents in every 
town to put the insurance business on 
a cash basis. The public, when they 
find this condition exists, will easily fall 


into the cash habit when buying insur- 
ance.” 

Since the article in The Record last 
month on the subject of collections, we 
have received a number of additional 
comments on the same points touched 
upan last month. 


Are Agents “Easy”? 


We asked the question, “Are agents 
too lenient and too timid about demand- 
ing payment?” Mr. Llewellyn answers: 
“I believe as a rule that agents are far 
too lenient and too timid about demand- 
ing payment and that the public does 
have more respect for the agent and his 
business ‘when, in a kindly but firm 
manner, he lets the policy-holder know 
that he must collect the premium within 
the proper period.” 

Mr. Rosenberg comes out’ very 
strongly on this point in the following 
comment: 

“I do think that the agents are too 
timid and too leniént about demanding 
payment and this is occasioned, in most 
districts, by the fact that there is no 
concerted effort toward regulation 
which will prevent the other agent from 
extending a longer term of credit. 

“The fact, then, is that if the agent 
holding the business does not extend the 
term of credit equal to that extended by 
the other fellow, there is a likelihood of 
the business going to the other fellow. 
This type of client is not only buying 
insurance but he is also bargaining for 
terms. I believe that some regulation 
should be adopted compelling the 
assured to pay his premiums on time 
and compelling every agent to comply 
with this requirement. 

“It certainly does cheapen our busi- 
ness to have the existing conditions 
prevail, for I know it to be a fact that 
when the average storekeeper goes thru 
his bill files, he makes it his business to 
take out all current bills for the purpose 
of payment, except the insurance bills. 
These he places in the back of his file, 
saying to himself that the payment of 
such bills is of least importance and can 
be given consideration at a later date.” 

In all the comment we have received 
there has not been one agent who has 
not agreed that agents as a class are too 
easy on their debtors. Mr. Wilkinson 
expresses a peculiar difficulty in this 
connection. “My experience is that my 
immediate friends are the ones that 
abuse the credit with me,” he says. 
“They take their own time, and when I 
say anything to them they just laugh at 
me.” Here, of course, is a situation 
which is rendered difficult because of 
the personal element. 


Collection Plan of One Agency 

Mr. Llewellyn explains as follows the 
collection plan adopted in his agency. “I 
do not write business unless I think 
there is a fair chance of making collec- 
tion. However, I am often mistaken in 
my judgment and after making proper 
effort to collect the premiums and find- 
ing there is no hope, I take up the 
policies or file legal cancellation notice 
within the time allowed by the com- 
panies, I find that quite often, after we 
have sent registered cancellation notice, 





Franklin W. Fert 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 





that we receive remittance for the pre- 
mium due. 

“It has always been our practice to 
make collection of the premium at the 
time the policy is written, This is 
possible in a fair percentage of cases. 
If the assured is not in position to pay 
cash, our practice is to extend not to 
exceed thirty days’ credit. 

“We have in our office a system of 
sending out statements of accounts 
twice monthly and these statements 
reach our policy-holders through the 
mail usually on the morning of the pay- 
day of the majority of the policy-holders 
or a few days prior to their pay-day 
where the pay-day falls on the 15th and 
last days of the month, our statements 
going out on the 10th and 25th of each 
month. We have found that in most 
cases all that is necessary is to bring 
the amount due us to the attention of 
the assured at the proper time and the 
result is that they will make payment 
of part or all of the account within the 
thirty days’ time. However, the 
balances of some of the accounts some- 
times run as long as 45 days. 

“It has always been our policy to re- 
frain from taking notes for premiums 
even on farm business, as it is my belief 
that an account is about as easy to 
collect as a note, and if you have only 
an account for the premium it makes 
cancellation easy in case of non-payment 
within the proper period. 

“My conclusion is,’ continues Mr. 
Llewellyn, “that it is up to the individual 
agent to work out his own financial 
salvation by either making collections 
within a proper period or effecting 
cancellation of the insurance policy. If 
the individual does not do this the law 
of average will have its sway and the 
agent will automatically go out of busi- 
ness through the bankrupt route.” 





APPOINTS H. W. ALLEN 





Fire Association, Reliance and Victory 
Make Him Assistant Manager of 
Their Automobile Departments 
President J. W. Cochran, of the Fire 
Association, Reliance and Victory, an- 
nounces the engagement of H. W. 
Allen to become assistant manager of 
the Automobile Department after Jan- 

uary 1. 

Mr. Allen is well known as an auto- 
mobile underwriter, having during the 
last fifteen years specialized in this 
branch of the insurance business in the 
Southwest, in the East, and more re- 
cently on the Pacific Coast, having just 
resigned as special agent of the North 
British and Mercantile for Southern 
California, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Allen will be located at 
the home office in Philadelphia, asso- 
ciated with C. C. Wright, secretary 
and manager of the Automobile Depart- 
ment. 





G. H. HENDERSON DIES 

G. Hayden Henderson, a junior part- 
ner of John C. Paige & Co. of Boston, 
died suddenly last Thursday at his 
father’s estate at Wayland, Mass. He 
was thirty years of age and the son 
of Walter B. Henderson, senior partner 
in the John C. Paige agency. 


‘the name of the broker, 


—_—_—_—— 
——= 


ASKS RECORD OF RISKS 

In its current issue “The Fireman’s 
Fund Record,” says: 

“The Agency Brokerage Department 
at New York is striving daily to de- 
velop business for the agents of the 
Fireman’s Fund and the Home Fire and 
Marine. 

“This is not an easy task, and our 
agents can materially lighten the bur- 
den, at the same time advancing their 
own interests, if they will send to the 
Agency Brokerage Department, via their 
respective Department Headquarters, a 
record of risks in their territory—con- 
trolled by New York City brokers— 
which they would like to secure, giving 
There is a 
large amount of business so controlled, 
and often a lead from an agent has 
resulted in securing a nice line for him.” 


New Philadelphia 
Building 


(Continued from page 18) 


calling mechanism is included whereby 
code call ringing may be transmitted 
throughout the building from any tele- 
phone instrument. 

A local fire-alarm system, consisting 
of 2 break glass stations, and 2 gongs 
on each floor is used, together with the 
necessary control board and apparatus 
to be located in the superintendent's 
office. 





Clocks 
The clock system consists of two 
synchronous clocks on each _ floor 


occupied by the Insurance Company of 
North America, together with two blank 
outlets on each of the other floors, 
These clocks operate directly from the 
Philadelphia Electric Company’s regu- 
lated 60 cycle system. A device is in- 
cluded whereby all secondary clocks will 
be reset in case of an interruption in the 
Philadelphia Electric Company’s service. 


Pneumatic Tube System 

A Lamson pneumatic tube system is 
installed with central receiving and send- 
ing station located on second floor, and 
branch stations located on the following 
floors: 

First (two), first mezzanine, second 
mezzanine, twelfth, thirteenth. Outlets 
are to be left for the future installation 
of stations on the third to eleventh and 
fourteenth floors. 

Mail Chutes 

A twin mail chute of Cutler design 
is installed in the lobby at the west end 
of the building, with a mail box on the 
first floor, and mailing slots on the 
upper floors. 





American Agency 
System 


(Continued from page 18) 


of experience followed and classification 
was the result. Blanks for proof 0 
loss were not known until 1853. Policies 
were not numbered until 1864. 

As the company grew it began to add 
to the variety of lines it wrote which 
were allied to fire and marine insurance 
until at the present time it writes prac- 


tically every form of insurance except 
life. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 




















Failure to Disclose 
Facts Voids Policy 


$600,000 DAMAGE CLAIMED 





Federal Wins Suit in England When 
Assureds Withheld Information 
Material to Risks 





An echo of the war was recently heard 
in the King’s Bench Court in England 
before Justice Branson when an action 
was brought in which Morris Greenhill, 
celluloid merchant, of the Societe 
Ananyme Greenhill et Fils, carrying on 
business at Water-lane, City of London, 
and Paris, were plaintiffs, claiming a 
sum of about $600,000 for loss and 
damage to a large consignment of cellu- 
loid whilst upon a voyage from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Nantes in 1919. The 
defendant was the Federal of New York, 
and the claim was made under a policy 
of marine insurance, dated January 29, 
1919, issued by the defendants, who dis- 
puted liability on the grounds that the 
plaintiffs had concealed material infor- 
mation relative to the earlier history 
of the goods. 

F. P. M. Schiller, K. C., Mr. Porter, 
K. C, and D. Davies (instructed by 
Messrs. Parker, Garret and Co., Lon- 
don) appeared for the plaintiffs, and 
for the defendants A. T. Muller, K. C,, 
and Mr. Keogh appeared (instructed by 
Messrs. Laces and Co., Liverpool, agents 
Messrs. Rawle, Johnston and Co., Lon- 


don). Plaintiffs’ Case 


The plaintiffs’ case was that in 1918 
their agent in America, a Mr. Lewis, 
purchased the celluloid for them and 
had it consigned to New York for ship- 
ment. It was warehoused, and it was 
proposed to forward it to France in the 
Port Morgan, the Port Gain, and the 
Fogota. At the time the war was in 
progress and these steamers were re- 
quisitioned by the American Government 
and the goods taken back to warehouse, 
where they remained for some time. 
Eventually freight was secured on the 
Julienne and that steamer took them to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, where she was to 
join a convoy to cross the Atlantic. The 
Julienne was originally built for the 
grain trade on the Great Lakes, and her 
speed was only 4 knots. 

When she arrived at Halifax, the Ad- 
miralty authorities in consequence of 
her slow speed refused to allow her to 
join the convoy and she was sent into 
Halifax again and the celluloid unloaded 
on the quay where it remained until 
January, 1919, when the war being over 
the goods were put on the Watuka 
and sent to France. 

The marine policy sued on was in 
respect of this voyage. The Watuka 
met with bad weather, and plaintiffs 
alleged that the celluloid had been badly 
damaged by salt water and breakage 
and some of it lost. Plaintiffs claimed 
in respect of this. 


The Defence 

The defendants set up that when the 
insurance was effected the plaintiffs 
failed to disclose that the celluloid had 
been previously sent to Halifax in the 
Julienne. They said the Julienne was 
not a fit ship for the purpose, being a 
lake boat, and that she had, enroute to 
Halifax, to go to a harbor of refuge. 
They also said some of the goods had 
been carried by her as deck cargo and 
were probably damaged on the voyage. 
Further, it was said they remained on 
the quay at Halifax for a considerable 
time while being warehoused. These 
facts, they said, were material matters 
which should have been disclosed and 
had the defendants been informed of 
them they would not have undertaken 
the risk on an average clause. 





Mr. Schiller said the fact that the 
submarine campaign was very intense 
at the time, all ships had to go under 
convoy, and that there was a shortage 
of vessels at the time were notorious 
facts, and the underwriters in taking 
the risk must be presumed to have 
known this and have been satisfied in 
taking the risk. If they did this there 
Was a waiver on their part, and the 
previous history of the goods was im- 
material, the policy only covering the 
voyage in the Watuka. The under- 
writers, if they wanted further infor- 
mation, should have made inquiries. If 
he did not ask he waived. 


Mr. Miller submitted this was not 
sound law, because the Marine Insur- 
ance Act provided that every article that 
might materially affect the judgment 
of a prudent ensurer must be disclosed, 
and the previous voyage in this “lame 
duck,” the Julienne was not only ma- 
terial but so material that had the de- 
fendants known of it they would not 
have undertaken the risk. It was ad- 
mitted that it was the duty of the plain- 
tiffs to have made such disclosure, and 
the matter was probably overlooked and 
an oversight. 


Judgment for Defendants 


Mr. Justice Branson, in giving judg- 
ment in favor of the defendants, with 
costs, said the contract with the Julienne 
was that she should take this cargo 
under deck, and there had been consider- 
able conflict as to whether she had car- 
ried the cargo on deck or some of it— 
or under deck. In his Lordship’s view, 
some of it was carried on deck. The 
Julienne left New York in August, 1918, 
and it was said she was down a good 
deal below the water-mark when she 
arrived at Sydney, Cape Bréton, to join 
the convoy. His Lordship was not sur- 
prised that the Admiralty authorities de- 
clined to allow her to join the convoy 
as her speed was only four knots. The 
result was that she returned to Cape 
3reton, and the Armistice having been 
declared by this time, there was no 
necessity of convoy, but the captain and 
crew declined to take her across the 
Atlantic in the winter season, and it 
was determined that she should return 
to Halifax. 

In his Lordships view it was obvious 
that the voyage of part of cargo on the 
deck of the Julienne exposed it to a 
certain amount of salt water and the 
risk of damage and also storage on the 
quay. He was satisfied that the fact 
of this voyage was not disclosed to the 
defendant’s agents by the agents of the 
plaintiffs, and he had also come to the 
conclusion that it was a matter that was 
material to disclose to the defendants. 

Would such failure to disclose these 
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facts invalidate the policy? In his Lord- 
ships opinion it did, unless the plaintiffs 
could bring themselves under sub-section 
3 of the Marine Insurance Act. They 
said they came within this section and 
that the defendants must be presumed 
to know as a matter of common 
notoriety that these things were taking 
place, having regard to the war con- 
ditions. It was necessary to have regard 
to all the cumulative fgcts, and in his 
opinion the plaintiffs had failed in their 
contention in this respect. 

Then it was said that the previous 
voyage was immaterial, as the policy 
under review only referred to the voy- 
age in the Watuka, but the facts re- 
garding the voyage in the Julienne were 
such, in his Lordship’s view as would 
have influenced the judgment of a pru- 
dent insurer and the defendants’ wit- 
nesses had said had they been known 
the risk would not have been accepted, 
and in his view this point failed also 
in law and in fact. 

The plaintiffs had failed to show that 
they were excused from making these 
disclosures, and the defendants were en- 
titled to void the policy, and there must 
be judgment in ‘their favor, with costs. 

stay was granted, on the usual 
undertaking. 





F. A. POWELL, JR., MANAGER 

The Travelers Fire announces the ap- 
pointment as of January 1, of Frank A. 
Powell, Jr., as manager for Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Powell has had a wide insurance 
experience which began in the office 
of Dan B. Harris, general agent for 
the North America at Atlanta, Ga., and 
has since covered office and field expe- 
rience in the South and in the territory 
for which he will now be manager of 
The Travelers Fire. 





ELECTRIC CAR HOUSES 


Regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for electric railway 
carhouses and cars, as recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
has been issued for 1925, 





TO LEAVE CALIFORNIA 
The Knickerbocker — will 
from California. 


withdraw 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,678,186.54 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,601,491.37 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., Lendon 
Admitted Assets, $1,343,699.05 
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French Spoliation Claim 
(Continued from page 19) 


the illegal action of French cruisers and 
privateers. 

_The main question, the liability of our 
Government to pay for the losses hav- 
ing been decided, the court thereupon 
proceeded with the trial of the in- 
dividual cases and from time to time 
duly certified to Congress its awards 
covering not only their validity but the 
ownership and amount of loss as well, 


Whenever the court decided adversely 
to the claimants in any case and certi- 
hed its conclusion to Congress such 
action was considered final. Such were 
cases for personal, as distinguished from 
property, injuries, seizures of land, the 
act being held limited to captures at 
sea, cases where the captured vessel 
made resistance to search although such 
resistance was expressly authorized by 
act of June 25, 1798, and all cases occur- 
ring atter September 30, 1800, although 
the jurisdictional act fixed July 31, 1801 
as the terminal date of the claims. 
‘None of the claimants whose claims 
were excluded by these rulings have 
attempted to obtain further redress, nor 
would there be any hope of doing so if 
such a proposition were brought before 
Congress. If that be so, why should not 
an award in favor of the claimants be 


as final and binding upon the Govern- 
ment?” asks the Senate's report. 


Taft’s Recommendations 


On December 6, 1910 (6lst Cong.), 
which was since the last appropriation 
of February 24, 1905, President Taft 
(now Chief Justice), in his annual mes- 
sage brought to the attention of Con- 
gress its delay in not making provision 
for the payment of these awards. He 
said: 

I invite the attention of Congress to the great 
number of claims which, at the instance of 
Congress, have been considered by the Court of 
Claims and decided to be valid claims against 
the Government. The delay that occurs in the 
payment of the money due under the claims 
injures the reputation of the Government as an 
honest debtor, and l earnestly recommend that 
those claims which come to Congress with the 
udgment and approval of the Court of Claims 
»€ promptly paid, 


No action being taken in the Sixty- 
first Congress, President Taft, on De- 
cember 21, 1911, again referred to the 
question of the payment of the awards 
of the Court of Claims, as follows: 

In my last message I recommended to Con- 
gress that it authorize the payment of the find 
ings or judgments of the Court of Claims in the 
matter of the French spoliation cases. There 
has been no appropriation to pay those judg 
ments since 1905. The findings and awards were 
obtained after a very bitter. fight, the Govern 
ment succeeding in about 75 per cent of the 
cases. The amount of the awards ought, as a 


matter of good faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to be paid. 


The claims of the insurance companies 
are identical with the claims that have 
been paid, except in the fact that they 
happen to be held by corporations in 
stead of by individuals. 


Like all other French _ spoliation 
claims, they were referred to Congress 
to the Court of Claims to be adjudi- 
cated both as to the facts and as to 
law, and after the fullest possible argu- 
ment pro and con the court unanimously 
found in favor of the companies in 
identically the same manner as for the 
other claimants. 
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New York City Real Estate 
The rush of investors in real estate 


is not confined to Florida. New York 
City and its environs has had a 
phenomenal real estate year. Here are 
a few of the figures showing the records 
made: 

The builders of the metropolis had a 
seven billion dollar year. 

The number of real estate parcels sold 
was nearly 200,000, carrying assessed 
valuations of approximately four billions. 
Incidentally, insurance figured exten- 
sively in the transactions. THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER last week told what the 
Metropolitan Life had done with $101,- 
000,000 of housing loans alone. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
put up a building (rapidly on its way 
to completion) at John and Gold Streets. 
The Royal bought property at Fulton 
and William for its seventeen-story 
building and the excavation is well 
along its way. The Liverpool and 
London and Globe building in William 
Street was sold. There were some other 
. interest to insurance 
also. 

The number of new mortgage con- 
tracts made in New York City were 
171,000. , 

Plans for 68,000 new buildings and 
plans for many thousands of alterations 
were filed for an outlay of one and a 
half billions. 

here was a huge increase in leasing. 
_ x * * 

The Men Who Stood Out in the Real 
Estate Year of the Metropolis 

The New York “World” prints the 
pictures of a number of men who were 
the outstanding figures in real estate de- 
velopments of the year. A real estate 
man in, the insurance district—Charles 
F. Noyes—led in transactions with 
annual dealings for the year of $149,- 
000,000, 

Walter Stabler, comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life, directed the $101,000,- 
000 housing loans made by that com- 
pany. Joseph P. Day, a director of the 
Metropolitan Life, and the leading 
auctioneer ot real estate, sold 27,000 
parcels for $63,500,000 in 1925. 

S. W. Straus raised $200,000,000 for 
builders on bond flotations. 

Frederick Brown was again the year's 
heaviest operator. One of the tallest 
hotels in the city, which he bought for 
speculation purposes, the Netherland at 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, is 
now dark as he has not been able to 
sell 1t at a figure he thinks high enough. 

Benjamin Winter, who came here in 
the steerage, was the year’s most 
spectacular operator, as he purchased at 
least two of the finest homes on Fifth 
Avenue, which will give way to sky- 
scrapers. 

A. E. Lefcourt raised his Broadway- 
Garment Zone holdings of new sky- 
scrapers to $25,000,000. 

Major William Kennelly was one of 
the largest distributors of auction 
parcels, 





Philip Meyrowitz assembled $15,000,000 
holdings along Thirty-fourth and ad- 
joining streets and avenues. 

Robert E. Simon bought Carnegie 
Hall and other large properties. 

 ¢:% 


Charles F. Noyes Tells of a New Type 
of Investment 

Among the transactions in which 
Charles F. Noyes figured was a blanket 
sale of the Aeolian Building in Forty- 
second Street and the corner of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 18lst Street. In 
an article in the New York “World” he 
says that this sale marks a new type 
of investment and he describes this as 
follows: 

The outstanding feature of the market and 
the epoenal deal, if it can be referred to as such, 
is the transaction negotiated by W. Albert Pease, 
one of the keenest and ablest brokers in our 
profession, whereby he resold for Samuel Keller, 

acobs and Schutte, respectively, the Aeolian 
Building, on 42d Street, and the corner of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 18Ist Street to a group of 
bankers, who issued against these properties, 
valued around $8,000,000, what practically repre 
sents certificates of ownership. This transaction 

the first of its type in New York on a large 
scale—enables small investoro throughout the 
country to buy New York City real estate in 
the choicest sections of New York on a 6 per 
cent. basis, with income guaranteed by F, W. 
Woolworth Company, lessee of both buildings, 
for upward of fifty years, on a net rental basis. 
Overnight a new market was digcovered and 
those many small investors who have hereto- 
fore wanted to invest on a 6 per cent. basis 
in New York City real estate were able to pur- 
chase where before only the largest of large 
estates or investors had the means to do so. 
It broadened the field of ownership in New York 
real estate. It brought hundreds of outside 
investors into the New York market, and these 
investors were enabled to purchase in these 
wo derful properties either a $1,000 interest, a 
$10,000 interest, a $100,000 interest or a $1,000,000 
interest, as their means permitted, Such invest- 
ments as these, represented by certificates of 
ownership, are safeguarded by the best legal 
talent, the best banking brains and the appoint- 
ment of a strong trustee to collect and disburse 
building revenue. 

* * 

Senator Pepper Will Have To Fight For 


Re-Election 


George Wharton Pepper, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, one of the 
most able men in that body, has been 
counsel for some prominent insurance 
companies. Insurance people, therefore, 
will be much interested to know that 
in the opinion of the veteran Mark 
Sullivan, Washington newspaper cor- 
respondent and confident of prominent 
public men, Senator Pepper will have 
uite a fight on his hands for re-election. 
Teeotidinn him will be two important 
factions: that behind Gifford Pinchot, 
Governor of the State, and Political 
Boss Vare of Pennsylvania. It is to be 
a campaign in which there will be a 
great deal of bitterness and in which 
also the Prohibition question looms large 
as an issue. 

* * * 
A Compensation Incident 


The question is frequently asked 
whether the insurance companies in buy- 
ing insurance carry their own risks or 
whether they place them with other 
companies. They do both. Frequently, 
the elevator insurance in a company’s 
own building is placed elsewhere. One 
of the largest insurance companies in 


the country places its payroll holdup 
insurance with another company but 
carries its compensation insurance. | 

Along the latter line an interesting 
incident recently took place. A clerk of 
the company began to walk with a limp 
and finally became quite lame. He was 
taken to the company’s principal doctor 
in New York who after an examination 
found that the young man had cancer 
of the knee. It was found necessary 
to amputate the leg. The clerk was 
asked if he could recall how he received 
the injury to his leg. After some 
thought he said that one day while 
seated at a desk in a revolving chair 
he had swung against the side of the 
desk, striking the knee sharply. A few 
days later the knee began to give pain. 

The company decided that this injury 
was received in the course of employ- 
ment and itself took the case before 
the commission and argued it in a non- 
partisan manner, to bring out all the 
facts as fairly as possible. Compensa- 
tion was awarded. When the young 
man returned to work another question 
was presented to the officers for con- 
sideration. Should he be paid a salary 
in keeping with his duties or should the 
fact that the company would eventually 
pay him about $7,000 compensation have 
any bearing on his income. The com- 
pany informed him that his salary would 
be what he would earn if he were not 
receiving compensation from it, and that 
is the present situation. The incident 
has made a very favorable impression in 
the company’s office. 

*_ * *€ 


Taking No Chances Even On Steel and 


Concrete 


The longest concrete bridge in the 
world will span the Minnesota River be- 
tween St. Paul and Mendota and will 
cost over $1,685,000. It has been insured 
in the Fireman’s Fund against fire and 
tornado insurance by Charles J. Hed- 
wall Co., Minneapolis agents of the com- 
pany. There are thirteen reinforced 
concrete spans in process of erection 
which, with the concrete approaches, 
will constitute a total length of three- 
quarters of a mile. 

Tens of thousands of people in this 
country have property much less frail 
of construction than steel and concrete 
and do not carry tornado insurance, but 
no such chances are being taken by 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, the as- 
sured in this case. 

Ss ¢ @ 
Hindu Philosophy 


Most of the best philosophy comes 
from the Far East and the sayings of 
Inayat Khan, who has lectured at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and in this country, 
are being given wide currency. Some 
of his best sayings—copies of which I 
have received from James Victor Barry 
—are herewith offered readers of this 
page: 

Silence serves as a lock on the lips of 
the excitable; as a barrier between two 
hearts severed from one another; as a 
shield for the wise amidst fools; as a 
veil over the face of the unlettered 
before the well versed. 

He who has failed himself has failed 
all; he who has conquered himself has 
conquered all. 

If you wish people to obey you, you 
must learn to obey yourself. If you 
wish people to believe you, you must 
learn to believe yourself. If you wish 
people to respect you, you must learn 
to respect yourself. If you wish people 
to trust you, you must learn to trust 
yourself. 

He is brave who courageously expe- 
riences all things; he is a coward who 
is afraid to take a step in a new direc- 
tion; he is foolish who swims with the 
tides of fancy and pleasure; he is wise 
who experiences all things, yet keeps on 
the path that leads him to his destina- 
tion. 

The warder of the prison is in a worse 
position than the prisoner himself; 
while the BODY of the prisoner is in 
captivity, the MIND of the warder is in 
prison. 





Life is a fair trade wherein all adjusts 
itself in time. For all you take from it 
you must pay the price sooner or later. 
For some things you may pay in ad- 
vance; for some you should pay on 
delivery, and for some later on, when 
the bill is presented. 

Master is he who masters himself; 
teacher is he who teaches himself; 
governor is he who governs himself, and 
ruler is he who rules himself. 

He who says “I cannot tolerate” 
shows his smallness; he who says “I 
cannot endure” shows his weakness; he 
who says “I cannot associate” shows his 
limitation; he who says “I cannot for- 
give” shows his imperfection, 

* * x 


Christmas Message of Bayard P. 
Holmes 

One of the most inspiring of the 
Christmas messages was that written by 
Bayard P. Holmes, of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, and here is a copy 
of it: 

Would that we had the wealth of 
Croesus or of Midas, the  multi- 
millionaires of mythology, that we 
might share it with our friends at this 
season by dazzling gifts of silver, gold 
and precious stones. 

But, after all, the material gifts we 
give and receive at Christmas time are 
merely symbols of a deeper, truer and 
more persistent sentiment which we 
hold for our friends through all the 
year. 

Friends give us faith, hope, strength 
in our work that are beyond price. We 
try to give them service in return—not 
the service that comes only from the 
lips or from motions, but from the 
heart. 

Helpfulness, after all, is the greatest 
gift that one man can give another in 
this world. Wealth, praise and power 
are not to be compared with it. 

No man can stand alone. His friends 
are his buckler, sword and shield in the 
daily battle. k 

To all who have worked with us this 
glorious year may God bring Health, 
Happiness and Prosperity! To hold 
their confidence, loyalty and cooperation 
we consider the greatest gift that comes 


to us. 
i 6 


Where Insurance Gets a Front Page 
Break 
There is one city in this country where 
a good insurance story can _ always 
“make” the front page; and that is Hart- 
ford. 
a 


The Craze for Personalities 


The craze for boosting personalities 
in America is being demonstrated 1n 
several Broadway theatres when 
comedians pick out celebrities in the 
audience and introduce them, making 
them stand up. 

At the opening night of Earl Carroll's 
“Vanities,” one comedian, Julius Tan- 
nen, introduced Irvin S. Cobb, O. O. 
McIntyre, Vincent Lopez and F. v. A, 
all of them standing up and making 
bows. When that master comedian, Joe 
Cook, followed Mr. Tannen, he imme- 
diately announced that he had someone 
to introduce to the audience. 

“You have all heard of Col. William 
Mitchell,” he declared, “the man who 
told the truth about the Army Air Serv- 
ice. (Loud applause). Well, folks, we 
are fortunate tonight in having in our 
midst—and I want to present him to 
you—Mr. Jim Murphy, who lives right 
across the street from him.” 

On came Mr. Murphy, who is Mr. 
Cook’s very comic foil. 


* * * 


Where Moral Hazard Doesn’t Count 
John S. Turn of the Aetna Life said 
this week that there is one type of in- 
surance where moral hazard knowledge 
doesn’t help underwriters much and that 
is payroll holdup. In the present crime 


wave the best risk in the world can 
have a holdup loss. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS ‘| 








Three Banks Launch 
Savings Club Plan 


USING AN INSURANCE TIE-UP 
Provides Ordinary Life Protection 
Through Travelers and Disability 
Through Royal Indemnity 








Arrangements have been completed 
for the launching on January 15, 1926, 
of the savings bank and insurance scheme 
which was outlined in recent issues of 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER. The first 
campaign will be promoted by the 
Weston-Jones Agency, New York, a 


service company organized to act in con- 
junction with the banks and_ insur- 
ance companies, by the Passaic National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Passaic, N. J. 
This bank will canvass intensively for 
savings-insurance depositors, one of the 
features of its campaign being an un- 
usual service through which both life 
insurance and savings can be combined 
and covered by a small weekly deposit 
in the bank. The plan will be known 
as’ the “Look Ahead Club” and will in- 
clude disability features through the 
Royal Indemnity and life insurance 
through the Travelers. In addition to 
this, the bank will hold the insurance 
policy in its safe, and in the event of 
the death of the depositor, will settle 
with the insurance company and deliver 
the proceeds of the policy together with 
the net amount in the savings account 
to the beneficiary, designatea by the de- 
positor in his policy. 

The First National Bank of Hoboken 
will also start a similar campaign just 
as soon as its new banking building is 
completed in the spring. One of the 
largest savings banks in New York City 
is considering this plan and im all prob- 
ability will take it on about February 1. 
This will mean that the entire metro- 
politan area will be thoroughly can- 
vassed. As the proposition develops it 
is expected to form thrift organizations 
in various parts of the country to be 
comprised of savings account depositors 
in one bank in each community. 

The Bank of Montclair, N. J., has 
accepted the plan and will put it into 
operation soon after the first of the 
year. 

How Insurance Will Be Used 

According to the plan, the depositor 
agrees to make consecutive weekly de- 
posits for a period of ten years and the 
Travelers will issue an ordinary life pol- 
icy covering the amount the depositor 
determines to save in this period which 
runs fom $1,000 to $5,000. This insur- 
ance is issued to men and women be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 55, married 
or single, without the usual medical ex- 
amination. In addition thereto, the Roy- 
al Indemnity will issue a disability policy 
which will insure the weekly deposit 
for the depositor as long as sickness or 
injury continues. 

For instance, a man or woman thirty 
years of age agrees to deposit $1.80 per 
week for a period of ten years. If the 
deposits are made in due form at the 
end of the ten year period $1,000 will 
be paid in cash to the depositor. In 
the event of the death of the depositor, 
there will be paid to the beneficiary $1,- 
000 covered by the insurance policy, 
plus the net amount on deposit in the 
bank to the credit of the depositor. 
This net amount is the total of the $1.80 


weekly deposits, less the insurance prem- 
iums charged against the account plus 
the interest at 4 per cent. on the bal- 
ance that remains in the bank. So in 
case the depositor dies at the end of 
five years, his beneficiary would be paid 
the sum of approximately $1,400, and 
should death occur at the end of nine 
years, there would be paid approximate- 
ly $1,900. If a depositor decided to ac- 
cumulate $5,000 in ten years’ time, the 
weekly deposit at age 30 would be $9. 
per week. 


Advantages to the Bank 


In order to open an account in the 
savings-insurance plan, the prospective 
depositor signs an application on a non- 
medical blank for insurance in The 
Travelers. He also signs an application 
for the account to the bank, instructing 
the bank to act as the agent of the 
depositor and to charge premiums for 
insurance against the savings account 
when the premium notices are presented 
every three months to the bank. 

From a banking point of view the 
work of handling savings-insurance ac- 
counts is scarcely more laborious than 
the handling of ordinary savings ac- 
counts, since the Weston-Jones Agency 
take care of all of tne details, and every 
three months submits to the bank a 
list of insurance premiums due. These 
are to be charged against the individual 
depositor’s account, there being no 
charge to the bank by the Weston-Jones 
Agency for the services of the solicitors 
who secure these new depositors. The 
bank merely obligates itself to pay the 
cost of all advertising and printed mat- 
ter used in connection with these “Look 
Ahead Campaigns.” 

Both G. K. Weston and P. W. Jones, 
of the Weston-Jones Agency have res 
ceived the commendation of bankers in 
New York City and adjacent territory 
for the completeness of this plan since 
it overcomes ali of the objections raised 
in the past to similar ideas. 





W. L. MOONEY’S DINNER 
Retiring Chairman of Agency Com 
mittee of Acquisition Cost Conference 

Host at Hotel Astor Affair 

At the end of the year William L. 
Mooney, vice-president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., retired as chairman 
of the agency committee of the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conference. His work in that 
direction has been superb and_ the 
acquisition cost situation is now in 
better shape than it ever has been. 

On Tuesday night of this week at the 
Hotel Astor, Mr. Mooney gave a dinner 
to his cenfreres on the committee who 
include a number of prominent casuaity 
executives. 





Accident Dividends 


The board of directors of the 
Metropolitan Life has authorized 
the payment of a dividend equal 
to 5% of the Accident premium on 
Standard Accident and Standard 
Accident and Health policies is- 
sued in 1921, 1922 and 1923, if in 
force on the anniversary in 1926. 
The policies affected are the 
Standard Accident (Al) Standard 
Accident and Health (AH1) and 
Death and Dismemberment (AD1). 
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Production Chiefs Will Get Together 


The production chiefs in casualty in- 
surance, the men who are in charge of 
the agency departments of the various 
casualty companies, are to gct together. 
This is not to be a new organization in 
the insurance business but rather a con- 
ference proposition and probably the 
first meeting will be in Hartford. 

The idea originated with Spencer 
Welton, vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, who has written to the varicus 





DREW 1,000 REPLIES 





Letter of United States F. & G. to 
Credit Men Calls Attention to 
Fidelity Insurance 


On November 1 approximately 32,000 
letters went from the Home Office oi 
the United States F. & G. to that many 
business houses in the United States. 
The letter had to do with fidelity in- 
surance and the thought of the com- 
pany was to focus the mind of every 
giver of credit on the necessity for his 
customers protecting his institution and 
themselves against possible acts of dis- 
honesty. “In a word,” says W. W. 
Symington, vice-president of the com- 
pany, “we wanted these credit men to 
act as levers in prying loose a lot of 
mercantile fidelity insurance.” 

Although the letters did not call for a 
reply more than 1,000 letters have been 
received by the company in response to 
the 32,000; and these letters, when con- 
taining requests for more information or 
that a representative call, have been 
turned over to representatives of the 
company in various parts of the coun- 
try. 





E. E. DOGGETT PROMOTED 





Becomes Agency Superintendent for 
T. E. Braniff Co.; J. T. Russell 
Succeeds Him in Field 


E. E. Doggett, of T. E. Braniff Co., 
Oklahoma City, has been promoted to 
agency superintendent for that general 
agency effective January 1. Mr. Dog- 
gett’s advancement is well merited and 
comes after seven years of field work. 
He is succeeded in the field by John T. 
Russell who for ‘the past five years has 
been a colicitor in the local department 
of the agency. 


casualty companies, asking them to 
designate the production man to attend 
a series of meetings which will probably 
be held. The proposition has won favor 
in the casualty business and the con- 
ferences are sure to be of unusual in- 
terest as some of the most able men in 
the business are in the production field. 

Mr. Welton is an ideal man _ to 
originate such a proposition because of 
his wide popularity throughout the in- 
surance field. 





NEW PARTNER IN AGENCY 
Joseph C. Russell, of Adding Machine 
Co., Buys Interest in Hoover & 
Diggs Co., Pittsburgh 


Joseph C. Russell, manager of sales 
for many years in Pittsburgh of the 
Surroughs Adding Machine Co., has 
purchased an interest in the Hoover & 
Diggs Co., well known general insur- 
ance agency, on the tenth floor of the 


Arrott building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Russell has spent twenty-two years’ 
business life in that city and West 


Virginia with the 

The Hoover & Diggs Company was 
incorporated in 1915, with the late 
Frank M. Hoover, president, and Wil- 
liam S. Diggs and Dudley S.- Sims, vice- 
presidents, and Frank. A. Hewitt, 
secretary and_ treasurer. Upon the 
death of Mr. Hoover, Mr. Diggs became 
president. Mr. Russell has not only ac- 
quired a stock interest in the agency, 
but he has purchased the expiration 
interest of Roy B. Hoover, a brother ot 
the late Frank M. Hoover, who will re- 
turn to the Pacific Coast, his former 
home. 


3urroughs. 


EXTRADITE AGENCY HEAD 

E. P. Perrine, former Y. M. C. A. 
lecturer and head of the defunct Denver 
Agency Corporation, has been extra- 
dited from Caljfornia to answer the 
charges relative to the corporation's 
funds. Former United States Senator 
Charles S. Thomas, Judge Ben Lindsay 
and other prominent men asked Gov- 
ernor Richardson, of California, to re- 
fuse to honor the extradition papers, 
claiming that the only motive of those 
pushing it was to collect a debt, but the 
California executive prefers to let the 
Colorado court decide that. 
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Industrial Poisons 
Brought Up-to-Date 


NEW BOOK BY ALICE HAMILTON 





Harvard Medical Professor Devotes 
Seven Chapters to Lead Poisoning 
in 590 Page Book 





A comprehensive contribution to the 
study of industrial poisoning is the book 
recently published by Alice Hamilton, 
assistant professor of industrial medicine 
at Harvard Medical School. Her task 
for many years has been to examine 
records of hospitals and dispensaries and 
to interview physicians in search of in- 
formation about a given poisonous trade, 
She says that not one hospital in twenty 
has records which yield the sort of in- 
formation which the student of indus- 
trial toxicology craves. The truth about 
industrial poisons would be much better 
known if the recording interne would 
only treat the poison from which the 
patient is suffering with as much in- 
terest as he gives to the coffee he has 
drunk and the tobacco he has smoked, 
she says. 

An introduction to industrial toxi- 
cology is first treated in Miss Hamil- 
ton’s book, in which she cites a larger 
proportion of acute cases of poisoning 
occurring from lead, benzine, anilin, 
petroleum distillates and methyl in the 
United States than in Great Britain, 
Germany or Holland. But even here the 
chronic cases, though less spectacular, 
are much more numerous and usually 
more serious than the acute. The 
danger done by repeated small doses ot 
lead is lasting, she says, while that done 
by one short exposure to heavily con- 
taminated air is probably transient, leav- 
ing no permanent damage. 

Lead Poisoning Treated Fully 

Seven chapters in “Industrial Poisons 
in the United States” are devoted to 
lead poisoning, including pathology; 
absorption and excretion; quantity; 
colic; arthritis; palsy; encephalopathy ; 
diagnosis and lead as a race poison. 
Another chapter deals with lead mining, 
smelting and refining, as well as the 
metallic trade. 

Describing the effect of lead poisoning 
on the nervous system, Miss Hamilton 
gives the following history of a typical 
case reported before the New York 


Neurological Society in 1895: “The man ~ 


who was 26 years old and who had been 
a painter for several years, was poorly 
nourished and undersized. He was first 
admitted to the city hospital in February 
with double wrist drop and severe colic. 
He was back again in November with 
nausea and colic, weakness in the arms 
and legs, a marked lead line and 
atheromatous arteries. There was com- 
plete loss of power in wrist and finger 
extensors on both sides and little power 
in flexors; atrophy of all the muscles 
below the elbow; slight ankle drop; 
feeble knee jerks. On December 7 he 
became drowsy and then fell into a 
muttering delirium with pin-point pupils, 
eyes prominent, respiration stertorous, 
pulse feeble, skin clammy. Upon his 
death a few days later his nerves were 
examined and found in bad shape. In 
the spinal cord few cells were destroyed, 
but in sections stained with anilin dyes 
degenerative changes were revealed in 
about one-third of the ganglion cells, 
such as vacuoles, and breaking up of 
chromophilous granules. Lead was 
found in the block, in the central 
nervous system and organs, the spleen 
and kidneys containing most, the liver 
and spinal cord following.” 


Capital Increase of $1,000,000 
for Massachusetts Bonding 
A capital increase of $1,000,000 will 
be recommended by the board of direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. to its stockholders at 
the annual meeting. This will bring 
the capital stock up to $3,000,000 and 
will be accomplished by the issuance 





Claim Statistics 
Valuable in A. & H. 


Ww. C. BUTTERFIELD TELLS WHY 





Says Most of Clelnts’ tad Money Paid 
Due to Contusions, Incisions 
and Abrasions 





Stressing the need and value of 
statistics in health and accident insur- 
ance, W. C. Butterfield, claims adjuster 
of the National Casualty, says that the 
claim ‘department as well as the actuarial 
and underwriting departments find them 
indispensable. Mr. Butterfield gives the 
following presentation of this subject m 
the monthly magazine of his company: 

Each day brings before the adjuster 
many claims and it has been found that 
cause and length of disability and the 
amounts of indemnity paid vary greatly. 
As each claim is viewed separately it is 
only with the help of statistics that the 
claim man can acquire a broad view of 
the claims that are being adjusted. 

It is possible that the men in the field 
sometimes wonder in what proportion of 
the claims received, was the disability 
caused by accidental means, or in what 
per cent. of the claims was the disability 
caused by sickness. 

Causes and Length of Claims 

Injuries resulting from accidents can 
be classified as follows: (1) fractures 
and injured bones. (2) dislocations. (3) 
contusions, incisions, abrasions and 
lacerations. (4) sprains or strains, torn 
ligaments and injured muscles, (5) in- 
juries to the eye. (6) burns and scalds. 

During the month of July, twelve per 
cent. of the accident claims paid were 
caused by fractures or injured bones. 
One and sixty-seven hundredth’s per 
cent. the result of dislocations. * Fifty- 
five and thirty-three hundredth’s per 
cent. caused by contusions, incisions, 
abrasions and lacerations. Twenty-three 
per cent. were claims disability due to 
strains and torn ligaments, while injuries 
to the eye constitute three and thirty- 
four hundredth’s per cent., and four and 
sixty-six hundredth’s per cent. were the 
result of burns and scalds. The fact that 
twelve per cent. of the accident claims 
were due to fractured and injured bones 
does not mean that this also represeiits 
twelve per cent. of the amount of in- 
demnity paid for accident claims. 

40% for Contusions 

It is interesting to know that this 
twelve per cent. equals thirty per cent. 
of the total indemnity paid for accidents. 
Two per cent. of the indemnity paid 
represents dislocations. Forty per cent. 
is for contusions, incisions, abrasions 
and lacerations, while twenty-one and 
seven hundredth’s per cent. is paid for 
sprains and torn ligaments, two per cent. 
for injuries to the eye and burns and 
scalds take four and three hundredth's 
per cent. of the total amount of in- 
demnity paid under the accident provi- 
sions of our policies. 

It will be seen that the per cent. of 
claims received and the amount paid 
under the different classifications does 
not vary a great deal with the exception 
of broken and injured bones; in this in- 
stance the claims are only twelve per 
cent., while the indemnity amounts to 
over thirty per cent. 

From these figures it will be noted 
that most of the claims and most of the 
money paid is for contusions, incisions, 
abrasions and lacerations. 











of an additional 10,000 shares of. the par 
value of $100 a share. The new issue 
will be offered to present stockholders 
at $200 per share, $100 of which goes 
to capital account and $100 to surplus, 
on the basis of one share of the new 
issue for each two shares of the present 
stock held by stockholders. 














ANOTHER 
BANNER YEAR 


N many respects the year just 

closed was a notable one for the 
F & D. Particularly impressive is 
the fact that the Company’s net 
premiums were practically double 
the volume of business written in 
1920. 


The F & D’s extraordinary prog- 
ress during the past five years has 
been due largely to the efforts of a 
loyal and devoted Field Force and 
to resultful cooperation between 
the Home Office and the various 
production units in the field. 


Each year serves to strengthen our 
belief that the F & D’s field force is 
second to none in its ability to pro- 
duce good business. But, even the 
best of selling organizations could 
not continually forge ahead with- 
out a background of Company 
strength, reliability and service. 


Those things, of course, are at the 
foundation of the F & D’s success. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and 
Burglary Insurance 
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Agents Need More 
Training in A. & H. 


is VIEW OF W. J. WHITESIDE 





Predicts Improved Volume and Loss Ra- 
tio in 1925; H. G. Helm Sees Bright 
Future 





Accident and health underwriters, 


commenting on the production in 1925 
as well as the prospects for the coming 
year, say that this class of business will 
more than hold’ its own among the lead- 
ers of casualty insurance. A rose col- 
ored future is pictured by one under- 
writer, basing his opinion on the in- 
creased interest which the buying public 
is displaying in accident protection. 
Harry G. Helm, superintendent of acci- 
dent and health in the New York office 
of the U. S. F. & G,, points out that 
in 1924 premiums in this class totaled 
$133,000,000 which was $7,000,000 above 
its nearest rival. While statistics are 
not as yet available for 1925, the pro- 
duction figure should equal if not ex- 
ceed the 1924 record, in his opinion. 


Agents Don’t Know the Contract 


W. J. Whiteside, accident and health 

manager of the Commercial Casualty, 
sees a marked improvement both in vol- 
ume and loss ratio for 1925 in spite of 
the rather pessimistic views of some 
who say that the year has been “not 
so good.” Mr. Whiteside says that the 
principal reason for the failure of | so 
many agents to grasp the importance of 
this line is their lack of knowledge of 
the contract as well as their lack of 
understanding of how to handle the busi 
ness after it is sold. Most agents, he 
feels, do not take time to sell accident 
insurance. They simply take orders for 
it and then the trouble begins when 
a poor moral risk is written. 
, Commenting on accident insurance as 
a necessity Mr. Whiteside says: “It 
will never take its rightful place in tre 
budget of the insuring public until the 
American agency force wakes up to “he 
opportunities it affords them to 
ftrengthen their business by protecting 
4 man’s most valued asset — his time.” 
fn Mr. Whiteside’s opinion it is lack 
of competition in accident lines which 
sometimes makes it lethargic. If an 
agent was on his toes soliciting his com- 
petitor’s clients it would wake up a lot 
di agents who are now letting good 
lusiness slip by them, he says. He 
pees an accident insurance revival on 
le part of agents. 


t 
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SURETY BONDS FOR BANKS 


gill in Cengiece Would Have Bonds 
With Treasury to Insure De- 
positor’s Safety 


Surety bonds would be required from 
Hational banks and all other banks mem 
Hers of the Federal reserve system, under 
he terms of a bill introduced in Congress 
list week by Representative Hastings of 
}klahoma. 
) The bill calls for bonds, with approved 
mpanies as sureties, to be filed with the 
Jnited States Treasurer to insure the 
yment to depositors of 25 per cent of 
eir deposits. No bank covered by the 
Measure would be permitted to accept 
deposits until the required bond had been 
led. Bonds would have to be renewed 
innually to care for changes in the 
mount of deposits, and surety companies 
Would be given the right to make the 
maine examination of banks which they 
bonded as is made now by the various 
bank examiners. 









The Pennsylvania Workmen’s Com- 
ensation Board has ruled that where 
workman, who has taken into his home 
nother man’s child and has been car- 
ng for her permanently, was killed in 
in industrial accident the child was en- 
titled to compensation as the dead man 
Stood in loco parentis. 
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A BROTHERLY AFFAIR 





Kendall Brothers Largely Responsible 
for Success of Washington Life 
& Accident of Chicago 


The appointment of Claude P. Kendall 
to an execptive post in the Washington 
Life & Accident of Chicago is an in- 
teresting one since it adds one more 
Kendall to the staff of this company 
which now owes a large part of its 
success to this family of five brothers. 

George R. Kendall is the chief execu- 
tive of the Washington Life & Accident 
as well as its founder fourteen years 
ago. He has administered its affairs 
with such effectiveness that the com- 
pany’s premiums during 1925 will exceed 
a million dollars. The other three are 
James S. Kendall, Henry R. Kendall and 
Albert W. Kendall, all of whom have 
made a name for themselves in the in- 
surance business. 

At one time they were all occupying 
important posts with The Prudential. 
James S. is still connected with this 
company as_ superintendent at Los 
Angeles. The next brother, Henry R., 
resigned the managership of The 
Prudential’s Louisville office early in 
1923 to become president of his own 
company—the Fidelity Life & Accident. 
At the same time he is vice-president 
and treasurer of the Washington Life 
& Accident. The fourth brother of this 
family of underwriters, almost as famous 
as the Kederick brothers of New York, 
is Albert W., who is superintendent of 
The Prudential at South Bend. 


TALKS ON BOILER INSURANCE 





Otis M. Alfriend, Richmond Local Agent, 
JExplains This Coverage to Local 
Board 

Otis M. Alfriend, head of T. L. Al- 
friend & Son, Richmond, and a special- 
ist on boiler insurance, said in a talk 
before the Richmond Local Board re- 
cently that the loss ratio of boiler writ- 
ing companies is undoubtedly held down 
to a much smaller percentage than those 
of fire insurance companies due to the 
rigid inspections. Mr. Alfriend also 
stated that companies do not care for a 
boiler which has been repaired by weld- 
ing alone, as for instance a patch welded 
on the shell of a boiler. It is required 
that such a patch be riveted in addition 
to the welding so that it will hold against 
excessive pressure. ; 

In Mr. Alfriend’s opinion the assured 
obtains more for his money in boiler 
insurance than in any other coverage 
since the premiums on boiler risks in- 
clude inspections by the best men ob- 
tainable in their line. 





NATSURCO ANNUAL DINNER 

The Natsurco Club, an executive club 
of the National Surety, New York In- 
demnity, National Accounting and Na- 
tional List, will hold its annual dinner 
on Monday, January 18. John L. Mee, 
recently reelected president of the club, 
will be the toastmaster. 
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U.S. F. & G. Perfecting 
New Claim System 


FAVORED BY LARGER OFFICES 





Brings Branch Offices and Agents Closer 
to Home Office; Cuts Delay 
to Minimum 





A new system for the reporting and 
handling of accidents and claims has 
been installed successfully in’ practically 
all offices of the United States F. & G. 
Its necessity was apparent when the 
business of the company grew too big 
to have the adjustment of all claims 
centralized at the home office, and have 
each case fully reported to it. 

Under the new plan the accident or 

claim is reported to the home office 
claim department by a small card which 
serves both claim and _ statistical de- 
partments. The accident report and other 
papers are not copied. At the end of 
30 days a further report is made to the 
home office, again at the end of 60 
and then 90 days. 
_ When the case is closed, the entire 
file, with the exception of the facer 
and a copy of the closing report, is sent 
to the home office with original report. 
A second carbon copy is delivered to 
the manager or agent for his experi- 
ence card. A very large percentage of 
all cases within these general classifi- 
cations are closed within thirty or sixty 
days, the files sent in, reviewed and 
placed in permanent closed files. There 
is provision for duplicates of the original 
card which goes to the home office, 
for the information of branch manager 
and his statistical records, showing both 
brokerage and agency experience, as 
well as individual risk experience, and 
for the inspection service to note acci- 
dent frequency and cause. The man- 
ager or general agent is also advised 
promptly of the reserves and payments 
by local adjusters. 

The plan covers workmen’s compensa- 
tion, liability, coal mines, automobile 
(personal injuries, property damage and 
collision damage) and_ miscellaneons 
property damage claims. 


INEBRIATION AND RECOVERY 

Where an accident insurance policy 
provides that no recovery can be had 
thereunder for injury sustained while the 
insured was “under the influence of any 





‘intoxicant or narcotic,” it is held in 


Mabee v. Continental Casualty Co., 37 
Idaho, 667, 219 Pac. 598, that before the 
insurance company can avoid the policy 
on that ground it must appear that the 
insured, who suffered fatal injury, was 
under such influence to a degree that 
substantially impaired his judgment in 
the exercise of the faculties essential to 
his safety and made him irresponsible 
for his acts says “Case & Comment.” 
The question of the construction of 
a provision of an accident policy exclud- 
ing liability for injury or death while 
intoxicated or under the influence of in- 
toxicants or narcotics, is treated in the 
annotation in 37 A. L. R., 348. 





ORGANIZE NEWARK DISTRICT 
4 Home Office Representative G. A. 
Smith is organizing a second district in 
Newark, N. J., with a large staff of men 
for the U. S. National Life & Casualty 
of Chicago. G. C. Hassell of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been made assistant manager at 
Wilmington, Del. H. F. Gramm, home 
office representative, has been made per- 
manent manager of the Washington, 
D. C., office. Former manager Wilkin- 


ee been transferred to Raleigh, 





OGDEN AND FAY DANCE 
Ogden & Fay, local agents on Maiden 
Lane, will hold their annual winter dance 


on January 15, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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iB. Garrett New Head 


Casualty & Surety Club 


HIS LONG CAREER IN BUSINESS 


Manager of Eastern Division, National 
Casualty; Dinner Tuesday Night 
Was Speechless Affair 


The dinner of the Casualty & Surety 
Club of New York at the Astor on 
Tuesday night was a jolly affair, en- 
joyed by all. This is one of the best of 
the esprit de corps organizations, and 
it also has the advantage of enlisting ai 
its dinners some unusually interesting 
speakers. At the Tuesday night affair, 
however, there were no speeches. 

James R. Garrett was elected presi- 
dent. He is manager of the Eastern 
Department of the National Casualty 
and is held in high respect throughout 
this field. The department consists of 
Southern New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey jurisdiction. 

An Illinois man and a Bachelor of 
Laws of the Northwestern University, 
Mr. Garrett belongs to the Society of 
the Army of Santiago de Cuba, 23rd 
Regular Machine Gun Veteran Associa- 
tion, and several other organizations 
and clubs. He was a corporal in the 
First Regular Illinois Volunteers, 
Spanish-American War. 

Mr. Garrett's insurance experience 
began in the head office of the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee. He was sent to 
Philadelphia by that company and won 
several promotions there. After serving 
for a time with the General Accident 
he went with the National Casualty as 
assistant manager of the Eastern De- 
partment in 1906. In 1909 he formed the 
agency of Ballard & Garrett, Inc., 
representing for New York and New 
Jersey several casualty companies, in- 
cludigg the National Casualty. In 1914 
he sold his interest to Mr. Ballard and 
assumed his present position. His 
activity in the Insurance Federation of 
this State has been marked from the 
start of the organization and he has 
been for sometime a member of its 
executive committee, 

His wide circle of friends is demon- 
strated by his election as head of: the 
Casualty & Surety Club of this city. 
Mr. Garrett’s interest in the casualty 
business has been broad and loyal to the 
best interests of the business. 


Telegrams to St. John and Jenks 


One of the events of the party was 
the reading of a long telegram from 
Kk. A. St. John, president of the National 
Surety and retiring president of the 
club, in which he regretted his inability 
to attend. Mr. St. John had warm 
praise for the co-operation of his as- 
sociate officers and committees during 
the year and wished his successor a 
year of achievement. A return telegram 
was voted to be sent to Mr. St. John 
and one to W. L. Jenks, who had to 
resign as membership secretary because 
of illness. It is understood that Mr. 
Jenks is now fighting and holding his 
own against tuberculosis. The best 
wishes of the club will be sent to him 
for a speedy recovery. 

A vote of thanks was also extended to 
Lee J. Wolfe, consulting actuary, who 
has served as chairman of the budget- 
ing committee and has audited the books 
of the club for the past seven years. 
The retiring secretary-treasurer, Frank 
EK. Law, presented his report and the 
new constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. The present membership is 
570, over 300 of whom were present to 
enjoy the festivities. 

Mr. Garrett will have the following 
as his associate officers in 1926: Vice- 
president, Edward C. Lunt, president 
Sun Indemnity; second vice-president, 
Frank J. O'Neill, vice-president Royal 
Indemnity; secretary-treasurer, John 
Baptiste, of the John F. Curry Agency. 





N. Y. State Examines 
Agents’ Bond Records 


LATEST INQUIRY DEVELOPMENT 


Rose & Kiernan and Fuller & O’Brien, 
Albany, in Quiz; Testimony About 
Commissions Given 


Auditors have been assigned to go 
over the books of Rose & Kiernan and 
Fuller & O’Brien, two leading insurance 
agencies of Albany, it was announced 
by assistant counsel, A. C. 
hearings into the 
bond 


Sherman, 
when the fixing of 
surety rates were resumed this 
week before State Architect Sullivan W. 
Jones at the rooms of the New York 
City Bar Association. 

Most of the questioning of insurance 
executives who were subsequently put 
on the stand by W. J. Mahon, counsel 
to Mr. Jones, was designed to bring out 
the business arrangements of the surety 
companies with one or the other of 
these Albany agencies or with the 
Towner Rating Bureau. F. J. O'Neill, 
vice-president of the Royal Indemnity, 
testified as to contracts and correspon- 
dence of his company with Rose & Kier- 
nan, which showed that Rose & Kiernan 
were at first allowed 30% commissions 
on surety business written for the Royal 
Indemnity, and later an additional 5% 
was allowed in consideration of a pros- 
pectus for contractors which the agency 
got out and which carried a full page 
advertisement of Royal Indemnity Co. on 
its back page. Mr. O'Neill was also 
questioned as to his company’s arrange- 
ment with the Towner Bureau in the 
matter of paying for those advisory 
rates, 

The testimony of Edward B. Ander- 
son, second vice-president of Independ- 
ence Indemnity, also showed that Rose 
& Kiernan represented them under a 
35% commission arrangement. As most 
of the records inquired about by Mr. 
Mahon were at the company’s home 
office in Philadelphia, Mr. Anderson was 
excused after brief questioning and re- 
quested to produce at a later hearing 
a list of all contract bonds written by 
his company in New York State. | 

Edward A. Keeler, contractor's service 
engineer and a representative of Fidelity 
& Deposit of Maryland and several other 
insurance companies, was examined very 
closely as to his business activities im 
relation to completion of jobs on which 
the original contractor had defaulted. 
He testified that at the present time 
he was handling for surety companies 
two state jobs on which there had been 
default, and consented to have an ac- 
countant assigned by Mr. Jones go over 
his books. 


Say 2% Rate Is Not Excessive 


In line with the general trend of the 
hearings to make out a case that the 
2 per cent premium rate on State con- 
tract sureties was excessive, a number 
of insurance excutives and contractors 
were examined on Wednesday as to their 
experience with State work. Thomas A. 
Smith Jr., manager of the bonding de- 
partment of Commercial Casualty of 
Newark, testified that to the best of 
his knowledge his company had _ sus- 
tained no loss on bonding business for 
New York State jobs. He said that 
Rose & Kiernan represented them in 
the Albany territory and received 35 per 
cent commissions on the gross prem- 
iums, with an additional 10 per cent on 
the net profits of the business written 
by them. 

Senator Edward J. Dowling, counsel 
for Maryland Casualty, dispelled the 
idea however that all a surety company 
did was to collect premiums, when he 
testified about the default of the con- 
tractor having the Middletown State 
Hospital job at Middletown, N. Y. This 
was a $700,000 job on which the original 
builder was unable to continue because 


of financial difficulties. Under the bond 
obligating the company going on the 
surety to complete the job, the Mary- 
land Casualty and the several other re- 
insurers have had to take this job over 
and supervise its completion. 


Contractors Testify 


The testimony of half a dozen or more 
contractors who have done State jobs in 
recent years brought out the interesting 
and common practice among them of 
making the surety agents practically fin- 
ance their bonding transactions with the 
State. After they were awarded a State 
contract and had proceeded with the 
work far enough to make application 
for first payment, they would get the 
surety agent to furnish them a receipt 
for the payment of the bond premium, 
without having however paid out any- 
thing on it. The contractor would then 
swear to an affidavit of his disburse- 
ments in connection with the work and 
include his alleged premium payment, 
adding from 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
profit on this supposed outlay. When 
he received his money from the State, 
he would then remit the net premium 
charge to the agent who had thus ac- 
commodated him. The State tried its 
best to prove that certain insurance 
agents up-state financed the bonding 
end of the contracts. 





ABOLISH “NOT WANTED” EVIL 
London Gueeins Accident Tells 
Agents to Note Cancellation Time 
Limit in Contracts 


Coming appropriately as an economy 
thought for 1926, the London Guarantee 
and Accident in the current issue of its 
“Service Bulletin,” has this to say on 
how agents and employes can make sub- 
stantial savings for the company: 

“The flat cancellation of policies is a 
tax to insurance that is not justified, 
policies returned ‘not wanted,’ cost the 
London many thousands of dollars each 
year. The company’s office is a great 
complex machine and the procedure of 
putting business on the books and taking 
it off again is a tremendous expense. 
Abolishing this evil can only be for the 
benefit of all concerned. If all agents 
would note carefully the time limit speci- 
fied for cancellations in their agency 
contract and: act accordingly, it would 
save much unnecessary correspondence 
and expense. 

“Care in correspondence would also 
save in time and money. Letters that 
contain a number of subjects for dif- 
ferent departments are most inefficient. 
When agents write to the head office a 
separate letter for each subject for each 
department will save time, money and 
the chance for error.” 





APPOINTED N. Y. STATE AGENT 

The Manufacturers’ Liability has ap- 
pointed Isidor Herz as its New York 
State agent. Mr. Herz is a director of 
the Trade Bank of New York and is 
well-know in banking circles. The 
agency will be conducted under the 
management of his son, Irving G. Herz, 
who has been in close association with 
his father in the banking business. 


SECRETARY OF SUN INDEMNITY 
Frank S. Batterson, for many years 
comptroller of the oLndon & Lanca- 
shire, has been appointed secretary of the 
Sun Indemnity. Mr. Batterson has re- 
cently been connected with the Globe 
Indemnity as supervisor of accounts. 
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Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
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WINNERS IN BURGLARY CONTEST 

David M. Young, of Charleston, W. 
Va., a newcomer to the casualty busj- 
ness, is the winner of the Wheeling 
burglary and boiler contest conducted 
by the Travelers. Although Mr. Young 
gave only a portion of his time each 
day to the solicitation of these lines, 
he kept at it so consistently that he 
built up a substantial volume. J. G, 
Amos, of St. Clairsville, Ohio, ranked 
second, his strongest point being cold 
canvass. I. L. Laughlin, of Fairmont, 
W. Va., ranked third. 
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Independence Answers 
Questions of Agents 


SOME IMPORTANT INFORMATION 





4] Writing Payroll Robbery; Position 
-_— of Schedule Bond; When 
Wife Sues Husband 





The Independence Indemnity answers 
the following questions presented to the 
company by agents in a recent issue 
of “Human Relations,” its agency pub- 
lication : 

Can a wife sue her husband to recover 
on account of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident ? 

In some states, yes; in others, no, be- 
cause in some states the man and wife 
are considered joint possessors and the 
wife cannot sue herself. 

What has been the experience under the 
position form of bond? : 

It has been fair. I believe the increase 
in loss ratio has been offset in the sav- 
ing on expense ratio. 

In the position form of bond aren’t you 
insuring the position rather than the in- 
dividual ? 

Yes, the position form of bond is more 
like insuring than bonding. 

What is the advantage, to the employer, 
of the position form of bond over the 
schedule form of bond? - 

The position form covers the position 
regardless of who may occupy it, and when 
the employer changes personnel the cov- 
erage continues without interruption. Un- 
der the schedule bond the individual is 
covered, and when a new one is employed 
or transferred from one position to an- 
other, notice to the company is required, 
although it is customary to include in 
schedule bonds a clause providing auto- 
matic coverage in such circumstances for a 
period sufficiently long to allow the notice 
of change to be made effective. The ad- 
vantage to the employer lies in the avoid- 
ance of detail and of the danger that a 
transfer or new appointment may be over- 
looked. In large establishments where 
many employees are bonded, this becomes 
a valuable advantage. 

Do you always require an application 
when you issue a position form of bond? 

We require an application from the em- 
ployer on form No. S-10 to fix the num- 
ber and kinds of positions to be covered 
and the amounts. Applications from the 
individual employees are not necessary, al- 
though we recommend that the employer 
require each employee to complete and 
sign an application. This recommendation 
is based on two grounds. First—To im- 
press upon the employee the fact that he 
is bonded and gain the psychological 
benefit that follows that knowledge. 
Secondly—To provide the foundation for 
an investigation of the employee, if de- 
sired. Such information may be of much 
value to the employer as well as to the 
company. 

Is it possible to cover in the same bond 
two positions held by one person? 

It is possible. If the same person regu- 
larly fills two positions the combination 
position should be so described in the 
bond. For example—if one person acts 
as Bookkeeper and Cashier the position 
should be described as “Bookkeeper-Cash- 
ier.” If the two positions are ordinarily 
separate, but the same person may at times 
occupy either one, each position should 
be named and the same person may then 
be transferred from one to the other any 
number of times and still be covered. If 
one position is ‘Bookkeeper and another 
Cashier, John Doe may commence as 
Bookkeeper and be transferred either tem- 
porarily or permanently to Cashier, while 
someone else acts as Bookkeeper. The 
individuals may be shifted as often as de- 
sired without any interruption in the cov- 
erage, so long as the positions occupied 
are designated in the bond. 

Can an attorney sign for an applicant? 

Technically the attorney can bind his 
client on an application only when spe- 
tially authorized to do so, but a reputable 
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attorney will be careful in that respect and 
will not sign an application unless he is 
confident ef his right to do so. Accord- 
ingly we are willing to accept the signa- 
ture by attorney for bonds of reasonable 
amount. This applies particularly where 
the bond is to be filed in court and the 
original bond is signed by the attorney. 
The rule is almost universal that an at- 
torney, by virtue of his employment, has 
the right to bind his client upon a bond 
required in the course of the litigation 
for which he is retained. In those circum- 
stances, even if the signature on the ap- 
plication should be held improper, the cli- 
ent would still be bound as principal in 


Plenty of good 
companies— 
but some have 
better facilities 
than others. 
Ask about ours. 


ZURICH 


General Accident & Liability 
Insurance Company, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE, Chicago 


EASTERN DEPT., New Tork 





the bond and that protection would be as- 
sured to the surety. 

What has been your burglary loss experi- 
ence? 

Our burglary losses have been too high. 
This is doubtless due to our being over- 
loaded with premiums derived from the 
high loss ratio classes of business. The 
remedy which we suggest is a fairer dis- 
tribution of premium income so that a 
substantial part of the volume comes from 
low loss ratio classes. In this latter class 
we include bank burglary and robbery, 
safety deposit box burglary and robbery, 
paymaster robbery and mercantile safe in- 
surance. 


< 





Are there mercantile safe risks which 
you consider undesirable as a class? 

Yes. Covering property in a safe in a 
theatre is particularly dangerous and un- 
less there is ample watch service or sub- 
stantial alarm protection provided we con- 
sider theatre risks as uninsurable. The 
same applies to safes in chain stores and 
also in gasoline service stations and in 
pawn shops. 

In view of the many accounts of payroll 
robberies are you anxious for this class 
of business? 

We do read of payroll robberies but in 
comparison with the few robberies re- 
ported there are thousands of payroll 
transportations which are handled safely. 
We are very glad to consider payroll rob- 
bery risks. Wherever a payroll is han- 
dled in cash, you have a fine prospect for 
this kind of insurance. 





PUBLICATION RULE REVISED 

At a meeting of the Classification and 
rating committee of the Compensation 
Inspector Rating Board of New York 
the rule relating to the publication of 
rates for subway construction contracts 
was revised to read as follows: Code 
6254: As soon as the award for a par- 
ticular subway contract has been given 
to a contractor by the Board of Trans- 
portation it shall be the duty of the 


staff to undertake and establish rates 
for such contract. The necessary in- 
formation shall be obtained from the 


Board of Transportation and a circular 
letter issued advising the carriers that 
the Board is about to establish rates 
for the subway contract named, that 
such rates will be issued 30 days after 
date of this notice and that interested 
carriers are privileged to submit infor- 
mation which will aid in determining 
proper rates; provided, however, that 1 
application for rates is filed by the 
carrier or the authorized representative 
of the assured, the rates on the risk will 
be released and made available to all 
carriers before the expiration of the 
30 day period. 





JUDGMENT FOR INSURANCE Co, 

In an action for recovery against the 
Commercial Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany taken by P. de Beaumont, of 
Quebec, for the insurance on two plate 
glass windows, judgment for costs was 
awarded against the plaintiff. An auto- 
mobile crashed into the side of the 
plaintiff's store, breaking two plate glass 
windows which it cost the plaintiff five 
hundred dollars to replace. He sued the 
Commercial Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany, which had issued the policy limited 
to $150 per pane, but the company 
answered that the accident was due to 
the bad state of the Quebec streets in 
January and that the city was really 
liable for the damage, but because of 
the delay of the plaintiff in filing his 
claim the company had lost its right oi 
recourse against the city. 





Davis Suggests to Congress 
Division of Labor Safety 





In his annual report to Congress for 
1925, Secretary of Labor James J. Dav- 
is calls attention to the need for accident 
prevention work and recommends that 
a division of labor safety be created in 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Secre- 
tary Davis says: 
“Industrial accidents causing a loss 


of wages for one day or more in 1925 
were practically two and a half million, 
of which 23,000 were fatal. 

“I recommend that a division of labor 
safety be created in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and that funds be provided 
for its maintenance and development, to 
bring into uniformity State legislation 
along accident-prevention lines and 
uniformity in the gathering and com- 
pilation of accident statistics. The Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics could then 
show the annual number of accidents 
and be able to compute accident ratee 
in all the principal industries.” 
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Indemnity Company of North America 





(Continued from page 19) 


in 1920 and there was paid in a cash 
capital and surplus of one million dol- 
lars each. This company actually com- 
menced business on September 15th of 
that year, its first policy of insurance 
being effective on that day. 

Officers of Indemnity Company 


The board of directors of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America are identical with that of the 
Insurance Company of North America. 
The officers of the Indemnity Company 
are: 

Benjamin Rush, president; Charles 

F. Frizzell, vice-president and gen- 

eral manager; Tinsley W. Rucker, 

Jr., second vice-president ; Edgar W. 

Miller, third vice-president; Edward 

C. Jamieson, third vice-president; 

Robert W. Forsyth, secretary, and 

John J. Connor, treasurer. 

From the beginning experienced and 
able casualty and surety underwriters, 
claim adjusters, accountants and en- 
gineers have served in the responsible 
Home Office position, creating among 
the agents and brokers in the field an 
immediate confidence in the company’s 
management, 


The Policy of the Company 


It has been the policy of the company 
not to undertake business in any terri- 
tory until it was fully organized as re 
spects claims and inspection service and 
during the organization period the man- 
agement stressed and strictly adhered 
to the motto: “We will not begin busi- 
ness until we are ready to give service.” 

In its first full year of operation— 
the calendar year of 1921—the net 
premium writings of the Indemnity Com- 
pany totaled three and one-third mil- 
lion dollars. This business was secured 
largely from the eastern states where 


its service organization was first rounded 
out. 

In 1922 the company having broad- 
ened its fields of operations and having 
in prospect a substantially increased in- 
come, the president and directors deemed 
it expedient to increase the company’s 
surplus and in consequence a _ million 
dollars was added thereto. In that year 
the net premium writings increased to 
five and one-half million dollars. 

From its inception the company has 
adhered to tariff rules and rates, being 
a member of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and of 
the Surety Association of America. 

3ranch offices are maintained in New 
York, Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
in which cities the company enjoys a 
large patronage. These offices are 
equipped with experienced and capable 
staffs who have rendered to brokers 
such service as to win for them enviable 
reputations. 


Large and Loyal Agency Corps 


In practically every important busi- 
ness center the company is represented 
by leading agencies, about 85% of which 
also represent the North America or one 
of its allied fire and marine companies. 
To the interest and loyalty of these 
agents is attributable the splendid classi- 
fication and volume of premiums whicii 
the company enjoys. 

Since its organization the company 
has actually paid in claims in excess of 
twelve millions of dollars, and its man 
agement is justly proud of its estab- 
lished reputation for fairness in dealing 
with its policyholders. 

Throughout its development two im- 
portant facts have been ever kept in mind, 
viz., that the business of any company ts 
not superior in quality to that of its agency 
force, and that volume of desirable busi- 
ness can only be obtained on the basis 


of real field service and the fair adminis- 
tration of a claim policy. For these rea- 
sons there has been exercised the greatest 
care in the development of its agency plant, 
and in the selection of those who render 
service in the field to its policyholders. No 
effort has, therefore, been put forward 
towards spectacular progress. It has been 
the preference of the management to ac- 
quire its growth steadily on the substantial 
basis of value to its clientele. 

Each year there has been a gratifying 
increase in the volume of its business 
and in the total of its assets. In 1925— 
its fifth full year of operation—its net 
premium writings will exceed eleven 
millions and its annual statement as of 
December 31st of this year will show 
assets in excess of twelve million dol- 
lars. 

The Home Office staff of the In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North 
America is domiciled in the new build- 
ing of the Insurance Company of North 
America where every convenience and 
facility is afforded for efficiently admin- 
istering the company’s affairs and ren- 
dering to its agents, brokers and policy- 
holders the best of service. 

Prominently displayed before each 
member of the staff responsible for cor- 
respondence is a signed order and in- 
struction which reads: 

“Every letter going out from this office 
should be so courteously worded as to be 
an invitation to do business with this Com- 
pany.” 

While only actively engaged in busi- 
ness for five years, the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America has 
already become an important factor in 
the casualty and surety world and today 
occupies a place in the front. rank of 
insurance companies undertaking these 
classes of business. 





Greater New York, published by the 
Merchants’ Association, has published 
revised data on the value of New York’s 
leading manufacturers. 








United States Casualty Company, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Edison §S. Lott, President, has 
good openings for two depart- 
ment heads. Address, in writing, 
giving experience and salary de- 
sired, D. S. Moorhead, Assistant 
Secretary. 








F, M. CHANDLER GOES TO TEXAS 


Leaves Indiana Where He Has Been 
Travelers Casualty Executive; Active 
in Federation Affairs 


Frank M. Chandler, manager for 
casualty lines in the Indiana Branch of 
the Travelers, has been transferred to 
Dallas, Texas, as manager for that state. 
Mr. Chandler has been in Indiana for 
the past six years and has trebled the 
Travelers business in that state during 
his administration. He previously served 
the company in New York State where 
he was also president of the Insurance 
Federation ‘as well as a member of the 
executive committee of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents. 

This promotion for Mr. Chandler is 
a loss to the Insurance Federation of 
Indiana of which he has been president 
for the past two years. He was the 
originator of the “Insurance day” idea 
and through him Indiana claims the dis- 
tinction of being the pioneer in this 
movement. He is now chairman of the 
executive committee of the Insurance 
Federation of Indiana. 





NEW SEATTLE OFFICE 


A new branch office will be opened by 
the International Indemnity at 352 Em- 
pire Building, Seattle, on January 2. 
George C. Huskins, who has been in 
charge of the claims department of the 
company in the Pacific northwest, will 
act as manager. 
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In some way many companies fall short of either the agent’s require- 
ments or his expectations, but— 


You never hear a “LONDON” agent say that about his company and, 
what is more you never hear a real, honest agent, representing a competing 
company say it either, because— 


The “LONDON?” is the best all-around casualty company in America 
and the records prove it. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT. 


COMPANY, LTD. 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic ° . > 


Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - ° « - 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York - 
Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - ° in 
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Saving Lives as Well as Money 


Hundreds of Travelers Compensation policy- 
holders can testify how Travelers service has 
saved them thousands of dollars by reducing the 
accident costs of their plants or operations. 


It is not so easy to show definite instances of 
how Travelers service has saved lives and limbs 
of employees—because accidents that do not 
happen cannot be recorded. 


Here are three definite instances, however, 
showing how Travelers service saved the lives of 
three workers. 

The Keystone State Construction Company, 
seeking the best insurance carrier to cover their 
stupendous operation of bridging the Delaware 
River between Philadelphia and Camden, select- 
ed The Travelers. 

Due to the uncertain footing while working 
in the shaftways of the towers of this great 


bridge, the Travelers inspectors recommended 
the use of life lines or life nets. Life nets proved 
to be more practical and economical, so they 
were installed. 


On October 11th, a workman fell from the 


top of a concrete form into this net, saving his 
life. 


Again on October 30th, a carpenter fell into 
the net. 


And again on November Ist, the life nets saved 
the life of another carpenter who lost his balance 
while working on the tower. 


Thus on this one operation, we have evidence 
that Travelers service has saved three lives. 
How many other injuries have been prevented 
by Travelers safety recommendations, can never 
be known. 


Travelers service affords Travelers agents the greatest assistance in the placing of Travelers 
Compensation policies. If the employer is interested in balance sheets, you can show him how The 
Travelers can help to cut down the accident cost of his plant. If he is vitally interested in the 
welfare of his employees, point out to him how Travelers safety and welfare service can save the 


lives and limbs of his workers. 
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SPECIALTY LINE INSURANCE 


ay HE unexpected happened—and what with insurance that the “unexpected” 
had been a _ profitable business will have no terrors for them. 
yesterday, is now merely a heap of ruins ; 
—without insurance protection. Agents who are looking out for the 
It is impossible to prevent these un- best interests of their clients will suggest 
expected disasters, but property owners to them the necessary items to make their 
can so completely protect their property protection complete! 
TORNADO. EARTHQUAKE 
AUTOMOBILE RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
BUILDERS’ RISK SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
FLOOD USE AND OCCUPANCY 
HAIL FOREIGN COVERAGE 
EXPLOSION RENT AND RENTAL VALUE 


“ALL RISKS” FORMS 
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